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The Hansard Society expresses no views on issues of current 
political controversy. The Society’s journal, Parliamentary 
Affairs, deals with all aspects of the institution of parliament 
throughout the world. Responsibility for what is written in 
the articles rests with the authors; responsibility for deciding 
whether or not any particular article should be printed as a 
useful contribution to some subject rests with the editors, 
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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


By Sir STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


HE period covered by these notes includes the date 2nd 

August, 1954, the tenth anniversary of the meeting of the 

Friends of Hansard which was held in Flat 804, Hood 
House, Dolphin Square. It was at this meeting that the Friends 
of Hansard association was dissolved and the Hansard Society 
formed. The proceedings were punctuated by the explosions of 
occasional V-1 bombs in the vicinity. We now record the tenth 
anniversary of a society, born in war, whose object is the 
essentially peaceful one of working for peace, harmony, and 
freedom. The contribution which the Hansard Society makes 
towards the realization of this ideal is based on the conviction 
that human political society is best organized within the frame- 
work of representative parliamentary institutions. Parliament- 
ary democracy is the cause for which the Society campaigns, 
and at the end of the first ten years of its existence those who in 
various ways have supported the work of the Society are 
entitled to a certain amount of satisfaction. 

During these ten years, it has been shown beyond dispute 
that the Society fills a need. For example, its publications were 
recently described in The Times in the following terms: 

“‘The Hansard Society’s collections of essays on various 
aspects of government are meeting a real need. They are 
comparatively brief, but supply an astonishing amount of 
accurate information in a small compass. They are com- 
prehensive. They offer statements of opposing points of 
view on any controversial questions. They are well edited, 
both in their planning and in the choice of contributors.” 

It can also be said that those responsible for the day-to-day 
activities of the Society have learnt how to do a job which has 
never been done before, and to do it effectively and inexpen- 
sively. In many respects the work of the Hansard Society has 
been, and still is, of a pioneering character. 
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Its regular income is in the region of £3,500 but it still has 
no capital, a circumstance which is of much concern to the 
Council when decisions have to be made as to whether it is safe 
to place a contract for a new book. 

On the question of income, the Society requires about 
£10,000 per annum for the next seven years, and every effort 
is being made to raise this amount. At the moment of writing 
some ten per cent of the additional income needed has been 
secured through three seven-year covenants, two from indi- 
viduals and one from a firm. 

Two other events of interest to Members of the Society have 
coincided with its tenth anniversary. Her Majesty the Queen, 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, has been 
pleased to recognize the work of the Society by conferring upon 
me the honour of a Knighthood. The other event, which I 
report with much regret, is that our Assistant Director, Mr. 
Sydney D. Bailey, has tendered his resignation to the Council 
and by the time these notes appear will be representing the 
Society of Friends at the United Nations headquarters in New 
York. In taking this step, Mr. Bailey has assured me that his 
interest in the work and aims of the Society remains unabated, 
and my feelings of personal regret at the loss of my valued and 
close collaborator are assuaged by the reflection that the 
Hansard Society will have in New York an honorary ambas- 
sador of high intelligence and exceptional qualifications. As 
we are desirous of making our work better known in the 
U.S.A., the presence of Mr. Bailey in New York will be very 
useful. 

Mr. Bailey, who was first associated with me in the editorial 
office of National News-Letter, was persuaded by me seven years 
ago to take on the infant Hansard Society. Since then he has 
been our chief official and largely responsible for the great 
progress the Society has made. All Members of the Society owe 
him a debt of gratitude and appreciation for his services, and I 
am sure that in wishing him all success in his new appointment 
I am expressing the opinion of all those who have come into 
contact with his work for the Society. 

I wish to place on permanent record the following Minute 
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of the eighty-eighth meeting of the Council when Mr. Bailey’s 
resignation was considered and accepted with regret. 

The Council accepted Mr. Sydney D. Bailey’s resigna- 
tion from his position of Assistant Director and Editor of 
Parliamentary Affairs with deep regret. It was proposed by 
the Chairman of the Council and seconded by the Vice- 
Chairman and carried unanimously that the Council of the 
Society express its deep appreciation of the loyalty, zeal and 
high intelligence with which Mr. Bailey has served the 
Society from 1947 to 1954. The Council placed on record 
its conviction that the work done by Mr. Bailey during this 
period had made an essential and outstanding contribution 
towards the progress of the Society, and that a signed copy 
of this Minute be sent to Mr. Bailey with the good wishes of 
the Council for his future. 


Meetings. Will Members please note the following 
meetings. 


Youth Meeting at the Royal Festival Hall, London, at 2 p.m. on 19th 
November, 1954. 


PARLIAMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Talk by Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 


BRAINS TRUST: Questions about Parliament 
The Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, C.H., M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir David Eccles, M.P. 

Sir Robert Boothby K.B.E., M.P. 


Annual General Meeting at 6 p.m. on 25th November at Hansard 
House, London. 


Publications. Several books are in course of preparation 
and others have been issued since my last report to members. 
May I draw your attention to the following: The Parliament of 
France by D. W. S. Lidderdale. Second revised impression, 21s. ; 
German Parliaments by Sir Stephen King-Hall and Richard K. 
Ullmann, 10s. 6d.; Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia by 
Sydney D. Bailey, gs. 
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Rugby “School-Leavers” Course. During July we 
undertook an experiment in co-operation with Rugby School 
by arranging a week’s course on Parliament for four Sixth 
Form boys who were about to leave school. The success of this 
event has encouraged us to explore the possibility of arranging 
a similar programme next year on a broader basis. 

The programme this year was as follows: 


Monday 
12th July 


Tuesday 
13th July 
Wednesday 
14th July 


Thursday 
15th July 


Friday 
16th July 


Meeting at Hansard House: introductory explanation 
about the programme. 


“The House of Commons at Work’; programme 
arranged by Sir Frederic Metcalfe, Clerk of the House 
of Commons. 


“The House of Lords at Work”; programme arranged 
by Sir Francis Lascelles, Clerk of the Parliaments. 


“An M.P. and his constituency correspondence”’: talk 
by Ronald Russell, M.P. 

Tour of the Palace of Westminster. 

Lunch at the Houses of Parliament arranged by a 
number of Old Rugbeian M.P.s and the present M.P. 
for Rugby. 

“Parliamentary Questions in a Ministry”: programme 
arranged by S. N. Fieldhouse, Parliamentary Clerk, 
Board of Trade. 


Visit to the Conservative Party headquarters: arranged 
by Sir Stephen Pierssené. 

Buffet Lunch with members of the Council of the 
Hansard Society at Hansard House. 

Visit to the Labour Party headquarters: arranged by 
Mr. Morgan Phillips. 
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SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


by D. C. SomMeRVELL 


' N / E are told that Sir Winston will soon be retiring from 
public life, and it may well be so. However that may 
be, a survey of his career, noting some of its less well 

remembered aspects, may be thought appropriate to the issue 

of Parliamentary Affairs which appears close to his eightieth 
birthday. 

Sir Winston’s parliamentary career has been the most 
remarkable in our history. It is not quite the longest. Among 
Prime Ministers Gladstone, with sixty-two years in the 
Commons minus a gap ofsix months, easily surpasses Churchill’s 
fifty-four, with a two years gap. Palmerston also had fifty-four, 
without appreciable gaps. A few other lesser lights have also 
perhaps had longer tenures of seats. In tenure of the Premier- 
ship he has been, of course, surpassed by many; indeed he is 
to be counted among the Premiers who took an unusually 
long time to reach what Disraeli called “‘the top of the greasy 
pole”. In one respect perhaps he achieved a record. No other 
Prime Minister had served so various an apprenticeship in 
presiding over so many different departments: Colonial Office 
(as Under-Secretary and after a long interval as Secretary of 
State), Board of Trade, Home Office, Admiralty, Munitions 
(which we now call Supply), War Office, Treasury, and again 
Admiralty. Apart from Health and Labour he may be said to 
have held every first class non-legal office except the Foreign 
Office, though it is with foreign affairs that he has been in 
recent years most concerned. 

There is one sense, however, in which Sir Winston’s career 
may be claimed as the longest of all, for whereas Gladstone 
and Palmerston had the quiet starts one would expect in a 
new and youthful M.P., Churchill was already famous when 
he was elected to the House in 1900 shortly before his twenty- 
sixth birthday. Many eyes were already focused on him. Not 
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only was he the son of a tragically famous father. He had 
fought or witnessed warfare in four campaigns, written four 
books, one of them, The River War, a masterpiece, and his 
escape from Pretoria had made him a celebrity who could, 
and did, earn a small and much needed fortune by a lecture 
tour in the States. 

In My Early Life, the most delightful of all his books, 
published in 1930, he ends with a glimpse of his early days in 
the House of Commons. He made his maiden speech four days 
after taking his seat. It was a success but, after a daring 
remark, “I saw a ruffle on the Treasury bench below me” and 
a friend said to him afterwards ““That’s the way to throw away 
seats”. In no long time “I found myself in marked reaction 
from the dominant views of the Conservative Party’’. He formed 
with other clever young Tories a group nicknamed “the 
Hooligans”, rather like his father’s Fourth Party. They 
invited the great Joe Chamberlain to dine with them on an 
evening on which, as it happened, they had actually supported 
an Opposition motion. “I am dining in very bad company” 
said the formidable guest. ““We explained how inept and 
arrogant the action of the Government had been. How could 
we be expected to support it ?” 

“What is the use” he replied “of supporting your own 
Government only when it is right? It is just when it is in this 
sort of pickle that you ought to have come to our aid”. And 
there the book ends, with a hint of the tariff controversy ahead, 
which gave the young man an occasion to “cross the floor” 
and begin his ministerial career in the Liberal Government of 
1905. What does all this prove?—that a man of genius can 
get away with anything: an entirely useless lesson for 9,999 
persons out of 10,000. 

Churchill is among other things a prince of autobiographers. 
In early days, after he had served in a campaign, he wrote 
a book about it—it and himself. The First World War and its 
aftermath down to 1922 gave occasion for five massive and 
fascinating volumes. Margot Asquith was credited with the 
remark “‘Winston is writing an enormous book all about him- 
self and is going to call it The World Crisis”. That being so it is 
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interesting to see which sections of his career he has not chosen 
by this method to immortalize. Apart from the most recent 
years, about which—who knows?—he may yet write, these 
periods are two; his left wing Liberal career down to his 
accession to the Admiralty in 1911, where The World Crisis 
begins, and his Chancellorship of the Exchequer in Baldwin’s 
Government, 1924-9, after his first return to the Conservative 
fold; for his Second World War history may be taken as begin- 
ning from the formation of the MacDonald-Baldwin National 
Government of 1931 from which he found himself, without 
regret, excluded. 

Yet the first of these neglected periods is full of interest. 
Sir Winston has since accumulated such overwhelming 
celebrity in war and foreign affairs that young Churchill, the 
practical social reformer, has been lost from sight. Take his 
tenure of the Board of Trade, 1908-10, where he succeeded 
Lloyd George. He is said to have remarked “I’ve got this pie 
too late; L.G. has pulled out all the plums’’. But therein he 
underrated his own ingenuity; he would find plums even 
though he had to pull them out of other people’s pies. There 
had been, for example, for many years past much talk about 
“sweated industries”, industries in which slum dwellers, 
mostly women working at home unprotected either by 
Factory Acts or trade unions, toiled for incredible hours for 
miserable wages. Various Acts had been passed and had done 
no good. Then a private Member got a new idea. He pressed 
it on the Home Office and the Home Office, to which the 
subject belonged, took no notice. Then Churchill grabbed it 
from the Home Office and carried the Trade Boards Act, 
which proved a success and has been in operation with subse- 
quent improvements ever since. 

Then there was unemployment, another subject about 
which nothing practical had ever been done. A Royal Com- 
mission report recommended a system of Labour Exchanges, 
but the so-called Local Government Board (ancestor of the 
present Ministry of Labour) turned a deaf ear. Churchill 
again shouldered another minister’s job and established the 
exchanges. He also prepared the ground for the first Unemploy- 
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ment Insurance Act. In 1910 he went to the Home Office, and 
at once got down to the business of introducing amenities to 
alleviate the boredom of His Majesty’s guests in prisons. No 
one today thinks of Churchill as a prison reformer, but actually 
he here set a ball rolling which has since rolled far. The subject 
interested him, as he has told us, because he had been a 
prisoner himself—at Pretoria. Perhaps all Home Secretaries 
ought to serve a preliminary sentence of some kind. 

It is worth remembering that during these years Churchill 
was the most hated politician in the country. The Conservatives 
hated him as a renegade from his party and his class, and the 
Lloyd-Georgian Radicals never felt quite at home with him; 
he was not their sort; he did not go to chapel and his jokes 
were not their jokes. 

It is with his appointment to the Admiralty in 1911 that the 
great Churchillian epic begins. The appointment was made 
under the shadow of the crisis labelled Agadir, when the 
possibility of war with Germany had come much nearer than 
ever before. It was a very bold and unpopular appointment. 
Asquith’s reputation had fallen low, and there is nuch that 
can be said against him, but he never did the country a greater 
service than when he divined—for he must have divined— 
that this exuberant and unpopular left-winger had the makings 
of a man of war. 

What would Churchill’s place in history have been without 
the two world wars? It is curious to reflect that he was born 
at just the right date to be a leader in both of them. If he had 
been born ten years later he would have been too young to 
be more than a subordinate in the first war. If he had been 
born ten years earlier he would have been too old to bear the 
full burden of the second. He had been a passionately keen 
student of war all his life. If you go to the Vaughan Library of 
Harrow School you will find there an amazing essay which 
young Churchill in a low form (he was never, in fact, in a high 
one) composed as what was called a “voluntary exercise’. It 
is a description of an imaginary battle in an imaginary Anglo- 
Russian war, illustrated by beautiful diagrams and bristling 
with military technical terms. There are many extraordinary 
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facts about Churchill but I know none more extraordinary 
than this, for it is to be remembered that this essay was not 
written in a war-conscious age like our own. It was composed 
in about 1890 in the dead calm of the late Victorian prosperity. 
During the period of the German peril it was considered not 
tactful to expose this masterpiece to the public eye. Today 
that objection has been removed. 

Yet in the first war, though Churchill started in a key 
position with a supreme and mobilized navy, everything 
began to go wrong for him. The great cantankerous Fisher, 
whom he had called back from retirement as his First Sea 
Lord, turned against him. The Dardanelles venture went 
wrong. When Asquith formed his Coalition Government in 
May, 1915, one of the few points on which the Conservatives 
insisted was the exclusion of Churchill from any post concerned 
with the management of the war. For two years he was out 
of it. Maddening! He firmly believed that he understood how 
to run the show better than anyone else, and who is now 
prepared to say that he was wrong? In the summer of 1917 
Lloyd George got him back as Minister of Munitions but this 
post, though it involved the control of the largest government 
department that had ever existed in this country, was no 
longer in the forefront of the battle. 

So the first world war was for Churchill rather what the 
French Revolutionary War would have been for Nelson if at 
an early stage he had been deprived of his command through 
a political squabble and never been afloat again. After the 
war he had a series of interesting jobs, mainly at the Colonial 
Office, in the post-war Coalition. He fell with it in the autumn 
of 1922 and for two years was not only out of office but out of 
parliament. It is this fact which deprives him of the unofficial 
title of “Father of the House” though he first became an 
M.P. several years before either of the two Members who have 
enjoyed that title since the death of Lloyd George. What is 
more important is that these years gave him the opportunity 
of getting on with his enormous World Crisis. The book was in 
one aspect a personal apologia, more particularly in the crucial 
second volume which covered the Dardanelles and his expul- 
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sion from power. The book convinced many readers that the 
writer knew more about war than any of his supplanters, 
What no one could have supposed in the ’twenties was that 
another world war would come in time to prove that the writer 
and this body of his readers were right in that surmise. Several 
years before 1939 Churchill, out of office, had established his 
national position as “the warning voice’. The outbreak saw 
him restored at once to his old post at the Admiralty, and by 
an extraordinary coincidence a parliamentary debate on the 
Norway fiasco brought Chamberlain’s resignation and 
Churchill’s accession to absolute authority on the very day on 
which Hitler launched his attack on France. On the supreme 
leadership in war which followed we do not propose to write. 
Nor will we follow the great man into his final phases, in 
opposition and once again in the Premiership, which are pre- 
sumably within the reader’s recollection. 

It is understandable and inevitable that the man of genius 
cannot be what is called a sound party man. The only party 
that can claim his unconditional allegiance is a party that 
owes unconditional allegiance to him. We have seen how 
Churchill broke with the Conservative Party over Free Trade 
in 1904. It remains to the present writer something of a 
mystery why Churchill should have been so long a devotee of 
that particular goddess. The rest of his political philosophy 
does not seem to fit him for this role, but he was still a staunch 
free trader when he became Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Baldwin, 1924-9. Here is another somewhat forgotten chapter 
of his career. The best account of it known to me, though 
written from a critical protectionist standpoint, is that con- 
tained in the second volume of Mr. Amery’s reminiscences. 
According to Mr. Amery, Churchill was what one might call 
the evil genius of that Government, holding it back from 
pursuing the protectionist policy which, when adopted by the 
MacDonald-Baldwin coalition of 1931, helped to rescue the 
country from the great slump. We cannot examine this 
controversial issue. 

In 1930 Churchill again withdrew from the inner councils 
of his party because he disapproved of the MacDonald-Baldwin 
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policy of granting a further large instalment of self-government 
to India. His action had no effect on Indian policy but 
momentous effects on his own career. Suppose he had joined 
the Government of 1931 and become its most dynamic member 
on issues of foreign policy and defence during the years of the 
rise of Hitler. Suppose he had, maintaining his politicial 
seniority to Chamberlain, succeeded Baldwin as Prime 
Minister in 1937, what then? Not an easy question to answer. 

A man who sits loose to party allegiance is a natural 
coalitionist. Churchill regretted the downfall of the Lloyd 
George coalition in 1922 and hoped to re-establish something 
like it in 1924. The decisive victory of the Baldwin Conserva- 
tives in the election of that year destroyed this prospect, and 
Baldwin’s fatted calf for the returned prodigal in the shape of 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer was an act of political 
magnanimity. If Churchill had won the election of 1945 he 
had hoped, he tells us, to re-create in some form the wartime 
National Government. He would have failed, and once again, 
as in 1924, been driven to an undiluted Conservative régime 
as a second best. 

And now just one word more; for Churchill is not only a 
great man; he is also something perhaps more endearing. He 
isa very funny man. The English people are famous for a whole- 
some love of laughter, and Churchill has been the richest source 
of laughter that ever enlivened the House of Commons. The 
range of his fun is enormous, extending from the most elaborate 
and calculated concoctions of satirical wit to the homeliest 
impromptus of absurdity. With his departure from the political 
scene Britain will lose what she has possessed beyond challenge 
for the past fifteen years, the greatest political figure in the free 
world. At the same time the House of Commons, and a public 
far beyond its walls, will lose their greatest public entertain- 


ment. Everyone, irrespective of party, will sorely miss “the 
Old Man”. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL! 
by the Rr. Hon. Sir Hartiey SHawcross, Q.C., M.P. 


LTHOUGH the office of Attorney-General is now 

recognized as one of the important offices of the State, 

that was by no means always so. ““The bloodhounds of 
the Crown”, the law officers used at one time to be called; 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth century it was written 
of the Attorney-General in the course of a possibly friendly but 
certainly frank comment upon the Bench and the Bar: 

Of all offices in the gift of the Crown that of Attorney- 
General is perhaps least to be coveted; for, whether the 
Government be popular or unpopular, the person filling 
that place can scarcely avoid being the object of general 
dislike: the rank is only fourth or fifth rate and the manner 
in which it has beén attained is always suspected, though 
sometimes unjustly. He is pretty sure to be charged with 
having ascended by the usual steps of political fawning 
and judicial servility, and after all he is only to be con- 
sidered as the servant of servants—the curse of the Israelites. 
The nation at large must look upon the Attorney-General 
as a sort of Ministerial spy, an informer . . . whose business 
it is to ferret out and prosecute all who either by their 
actions or writings are endeavouring to misplace the 
personages to whom he is indebted for his situation or who 
are attempting to promote any reform in the system they 
support. 

Those are observations which should suitably deflate all 
past or potential holders of the office. 
What is the history and development of this office which I 
like to think has come to be looked upon with slightly less dis- 
1 This article is based on an address given under the auspices of the 
Law Society on 18th February, 1953, and published as a pamphlet by the 
io Society (price 2s. 6d.). Other pamphlets of special interest to readers 


be and published by the Law Society include ‘The 
Office of the Lord Chancellor” by the Rt. Hon. Earl Jowitt (price 2s.). 
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favour than was the case only about 120 years ago? The office, 
I hope, has come to be regarded as one whose holder at least 
tries to act, not as the oppressor, but to some extent as the 
protector of the public. 

It is a very old office. Its exact origin is lost in the pages of 
history. As the Sovereign could not appear in person in his own 
courts to plead in any case which might affect his interests, it 
followed that an Attorney had to appear to plead on his behalf, 
and in the middle of the thirteenth century there appears the 
first written record of the appointment of one Lawrence del 
Brok, who held office for fourteen years and was afterwards 
made a judge. Then as the functions of sovereignty became 
more complex and extensive and acquired a more public 
character, it was natural that the functions of the King’s 
Attorney should become wider. By 1461, together with the 
judges, the Attorney-General was called upon to go to the 
House of Lords in order to advise upon legal matters, and it was, 
I think, in 1461 that he first became described as Attorney- 
General. Even today that summons to the House of Lords is 
still made. I remember, when I was appointed Attorney- 
General, I received a writ of summons. It all sounded extremely 
serious, and read like this: ‘“‘We, strictly enjoining, command 
you that all other things laid aside you be personally present 
to treat and . . . give your advice”. 

It is now the invariable practice for the Attorney-General 
and the Solicitor-General to be Members of the House of 
Commons; if they are not Members when they are appointed, 
the usual thing is to find a seat for them as quickly as one can 
conveniently be found. That was not always so. In the old 
days the Commons used to look upon the Attorney-General 
as being a kind of tool of the Crown and the Lords. The matter 
arose in the case of Sir Francis Bacon. In those days, as today, 
there were certain Members of Parliament who became famous 
for occupying their time, not to mention the time of the House, 
by somewhat adventurous motions or who liked to raise 
technical points and create difficulties; and in the time of Sir 
Francis Bacon one of these Members challenged Bacon’s right 
to sit in the Commons. It all ended up by a resolution saying: 
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“Mr. Attorney-General Bacon remain in the House for this 
Parliament but never any Attorney-General to serve in the 
lower House in future”. It is a typical parliamentary non 
sequitur that after that, and, I think, without more ado, the 
Attorney-General has always sat in the Commons without 
challenge. 

The modern position of the Attorney is that he is appointed 
by letters patent to hold office during the Royal pleasure and 
to act as the chief legal adviser to the Crown. He is the legal 
adviser of the Departments and of the Government as a whole 
and he is constantly called upon to give his advice upon this 
and that, to give opinions on every conceivable kind of matter, 
from the law relating to international affairs to the law relating 
to intoxicating liquors. For the most part, of course, the 
Departments have their own solicitors and very often their 
own standing counsel who deal with matters of ordinary 
everyday occurrence. The advice of the law officers is ordinarily 
only sought where some problem arises which is of special 
importance—perhaps because of its legal difficulty, very often 
because of considerations of policy or public relations which 
arise in connection with it, or possibly because there is a very 
large amount at stake and the Department concerned does 
not want to take any risks and be told afterwards when it has 
lost the case that it ought to have consulted the law officers 
before it embarked upon it. Very often there arise matters of a 
constitutional nature or matters affecting international 
relations on which the Attorney-General is asked to advise 
either the Cabinet or the Prime Minister. 

Indeed, in these complicated days, it happens from time to 
time that the Attorney-General feels it proper to volunteer his 
advice on the legal or constitutional implications of some 
particular situation and, since he is collectively responsible 
along with all other members of the Government for action 
that is taken, it is his clear duty when occasion arises to call 
aitention, if need be in the strongest terms, to such matters as 
he thinks have legal or constitutional implications of one kind 
or another, just as he is entitled like any other member of 
the Administration, whether he is in the Cabinet or not, 
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to make known his view on political aspects of policy. 

Although he is not usually a member of the Cabinet he 
attends Cabinet meetings with a good deal of frequency in 
order to advise upon legal or constitutional aspects of matters 
which may arise. He sits as a member of many Cabinet com- 
mittees whose work may have legal or constitutional implica- 
tions, and he sees all relevant Cabinet papers. There is, 
indeed, no rule of law which prevents his being a member of 
the Cabinet, but in the course of about the last quarter of a 
century it has been considered more appropriate that the 
independence and detachment of his office should not be 
blurred by his inclusion in the political body, the Cabinet, 
which may have to take decisions on policy after receiving 
the legal advice that the law officers may give. One of the 
intriguing things about the office of Attorney-General 
is that he is almost the only officer of State who can go to a 
meeting of the Cabinet and say, in effect: “You cannot do 
that”. 

That form of advice is sometimes given orally at a meeting 
of the Cabinet, but sometimes it is given in writing in answer 
to a formal case that is submitted, and then it is circulated 
to the members of the Government. It is confidential. Some- 
times the opinions are disclosed, but I am glad to think that 
this only happens long after the event and not in the lifetime 
of the Attorney-General who has given the opinion, so that 
when it is eventually published he is immune to criticism. 
There is this additional protection which we enjoy: the 
Speaker has ruled that a Minister who faces criticism must 
defend his policy or action himself without attempting to hide 
behind the law officers’ opinion. 

It is of the nature of the Attorney-General’s office that he 
must have constant regard to what is politic, in the broad 
abstract sense of what is in the public interest. The Attorney- 
General is responsible for all Crown litigation. He appoints 
Treasury counsel, the counsel to Government Departments, 
and the counsel to conduct any Crown case which does not go 
automatically to Treasury or standing counsel, who have 
already been appointed. He “‘leads”’ himself in cases which are 
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of particular importance, ones which involve constitutional 
matters or legal questions of special difficulty, and he or the 
Solicitor-General would usually—and what I say about the 
Attorney-General applies to the Solicitor-General—represent 
the Government in any case before the International Court of 
Justice. 

The same thing applies to criminal cases. The Attorney- 
General would normally prosecute in cases of treason or other 
cases involving serious constitutional considerations or matters 
of public order. In murder cases there is a tradition that he 
should always prosecute in a case of murder by poisoning. He 
may intervene in other cases of murder if they are of great 
importance or again in other criminal prosecutions which 
present some very special features. But in such cases he has to 
act with a certain amount of discretion because the appear- 
ance of a law officer in a criminal prosecution might perhaps 
seem oppressive. It would be only in very unusual cases that 
the Attorney-General would appear to prosecute a case in a 
magistrates’ court. But in all cases conducted by the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, the Attorney-General has the task, 
rather a thankless one, of nominating the counsel who is to 
conduct the prosecution, and occasionally he consults with 
that counsel before the prosecution is proceeded with, although 
he does not appear himself in the case. 

The Home Secretary is, broadly speaking, answerable for 
the police in the House of Commons; but for the enforcement 
of the criminal law in the courts it is the Attorney-General who 
is responsible, and in this field the Attorney has a very wide 
responsibility indeed. The Director of Public Prosecutions 
acts under his superintendence and is subject to his directions. 
He can direct that a prosecution should take place in a par- 
ticular case or, on the contrary, he may prevent a case being 
prosecuted by entering a nolle prosequi. That is a very import- 
ant power, which gives the Attorney-General a wide discretion 
to see that the processes of the criminal law are not abused. 
Thus, where a private prosecution is commenced—and usually 
the law can be set in motion by a private citizen—the Attorney- 
General can either intervene by requiring the Director of Public 
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Prosecutions to take the case over, or he may himself enter a 
nolle prosequi at any stage of the proceedings. 

Akin to the power of entering a nolle prosequi is the right the 
Attorney-General has to decide, in cases which are referred 
to him and which would normally be dealt with by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, whether to prosecute at all. 
It is by no means in every case where he considers a con- 
viction might be obtained that the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions or, if it comes to him, the Attorney-General would think 
it desirable to prosecute. Sometimes there are reasons of public 
policy which make it undesirable to do so; perhaps the wrong- 
doer has already suffered enough; perhaps the prosecution 
would enable him to represent himself as a martyr, perhaps 
he is too ill to stand his trial without great risk to his health, 
even risk to his life. In all those cases where the Attorney- 
General decides not to prosecute, it is open to a private 
citizen to institute proceedings himself. 

Under the Criminal Appeal Act and the Courts-Martial 
Appeal Act, no appeal may be taken to the House of Lords 
except with the fiat, the certificate, of the Attorney-General 
that the case involves a point of law of exceptional public 
importance. Sometimes it is said that that power ought to be 
vested in the courts rather than in the Attorney-General, and 
there are grounds for argument about that. But Parliament 
has twice decided in recent years that the Attorney-General 
may possibly be in a better position on occasion to take into 
account and accept responsibility for considerations of public 
policy, public interest. There are a great many applications 
for leave to appeal to the House of Lords in criminal cases. 
Many of them are rather frivolous and they have to be rejected, 
but on the whole I think the system works reasonably well. 

It is often asked how the Attorney-General directs himself 
in these matters, and indeed when I was Attorney-General the 
matter was occasionally raised in Parliament. On one occasion 
I answered: 

This is a very wide subject indeed, but there is only 
one consideration which is altogether excluded and that 
is the repercussion of a given decision upon my personal 
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or my party’s or the Government’s political fortunes; that 
is a consideration which never enters into account. Apart 
from that the Attorney-General may have to have regard 
to a variety of considerations, all of them leading to the 
final question: would a prosecution be in the public 
interest, including in that phrase, of course, in the interests 
of justice ? 

That does not mean that the Attorney-General can never 
consult with his colleagues about these matters and about the 
decisions he has to take. I think the true doctrine is that it is 
the duty of the Attorney-General, in deciding whether or not 
to authorize a prosecution or, indeed, to take any other action 
in the matters with which he has to deal, to acquaint himself 
with all the relevant facts including, for instance, the effect 
which the prosecution, successful or unsuccessful, would have 
on public morale and order and international relations, and 
so on, and generally to make himself familiar with all the 
considerations of public policy which may enter into the matter. 
In order so to inform himself, he may, although I do not think 
he is obliged to, consult with any of his colleagues in the 
Government; and indeed, as Lord Simon once said, he would 
in some cases be a fool if he did not. On the other hand, the 
assistance of his colleagues is confined to informing him of 
particular considerations which they think might affect his 
own decision, and does not consist, and must not consist, in 
telling him what that decision ought to be. The responsibility 
for the eventual decision rests with the Attorney-General, and 
he is not to be put, and in my experience never is put, under 
pressure by his colleagues to take a decision in one sense or 
another. 

Nor, of course, can the Attorney-General ever shift his 
responsibility for making the decision on to the shoulders of 
his colleagues. It is his decision, and he has to stand by it. If 
political considerations arise it is the Attorney-General who, 
applying his mind as best he can judicially to them, has to be 
the sole judge of the weight which ought to be given to those 
considerations. That was the view that Lord Birkenhead once 
expressed on a famous occasion, and Lord Simon, also a great 
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Attorney-General, said that the Attorney-General “should 
absolutely decline to receive orders from the Prime Minister, 
or Cabinet, or anybody else, that he shall prosecute”; and I 
would add that he should also decline to receive orders that he 
should not prosecute. 

I do not mean by that that the Attorney-General is not 
entitled to his own political life; far from it. He may engage in 
contentious politics, the only, but the essential, qualification 
being that he must not allow them to affect his official actions 
in those matters in which he has to act in an impartial, even 
quasi-judicial, way. But there is nothing startling or inconsist- 
ent with the British tradition in that. It may seem odd to 
strangers, but in Britain it is well accepted that a man can be 
an active party politician and at the same time, but in another 
capacity, bring an absolutely impartial and honest mind to 
bear on the problems of a non-political nature with which he 
has to deal. The real danger in these matters always is that the 
politician, in his conscientious anxiety to be impartial, falls 
over backwards in favour of his political opponents. But 
perhaps that is not altogether a bad thing. Many of the dis- 
tinguished holders of the Attorney-Generalship have engaged 
in the past in very active politics, even more violently than I 
have ever done myself; I do not think anyone would say that 
Lord Carson or Lord Birkenhead entirely succeeded in con- 
cealing their political inclinations when they were law 
officers. But whilst participation in party politics—and, of 
course, a share in the collective responsibility of the Govern- 
ment for action that is taken—are normally incidental to the 
office of Attorney-General, it remains the clearest rule that in 
the discharge of his lega! and discretionary duties the Attorney- 
General is completely divorced from party political con- 
siderations and from any kind of political control. 

I have said that the law officers are invariably members of 
the Commons’ House; it would be hopelessly inconvenient if 
they were not. They answer Questions in regard to legal issues 
that may arise in the course of government. They are answer- 
able for the Lord Chancellor in the House of Commons in the 
sense that they answer in the House of Commons for the various 
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departments and interests for which the Lord Chancellor is 
himself responsible. They are ex officio members of all the 
standing committees, and they are consequently available to 
advise the House on the legal aspects of any Bills which are 
under consideration. Sometimes they are made full-time 
members of committees dealing with Bills which are of a 
particularly legal nature, and sometimes, as in the case of the 
Crown Proceedings Bill and the Legal Aid Bill, the law officers 
are in charge of them throughout their passage through the 
House of Commons. It usually falls to the Solicitor-General to 
asist the Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard to the com- 
mittee stage of the Finance Bill, an extremely difficult task 
because no laymen and very few lawyers can have a complete 
knowledge of that branch of the law. 

The law officers have other and wider duties in relation to 
Parliament. They may, for instance, be called upon by the 
House to advise on any legal problem which arises. If they do, 
they advise the House in an entirely non-party way. They may 
be asked to act for the House in some matter—it does not often 
happen nowadays—which the Commons wish to pursue, or 
possibly to prosecute somebody for contempt of Parliament, or 
something of that kind. Every evening after court hours they 
are to be found in their rooms in the House of Commons ready 
to go into the Chamber if any need for their attendance arises. 

The Attorney-General has, of course, a number of other 
duties. He is the head of the Bar of England. He is an ex officio 
member of the General Council of the Bar. In the former 
capacity he is called upon from time to time to rule upon 
questions of professional conduct and etiquette relating to the 
Bar, although in general that function is usually discharged 
nowadays with the full consent and approval of the Attorney- 
General by the Bar Council. But still there are occasions when 
the Attorney has to advise, as I had to do, on questions of 
professional etiquette, as, for instance, on the question of 
whether a barrister is bound to accept, without discrimination, 
briefs which may be offered to him. 

Among other functions of the Attorney-General—I am 
not going to catalogue them all—are a number under various 
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statutes. He is an ex officio Church Commissioner. He has to give 
advice to the Crown before the Royal Assent is given to 
legislation from the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man. He 
advises the Sovereign whether charters or licences in mortmain 
should be granted. He exercises control over the Queen’s 
Proctor in deciding—sometimes a difficult taskk—whether there 
should be an intervention in matrimonial causes or not. He 
has certain functions under the Patent Acts. He has important 
duties in connection with charities. He is a kind of protector 
of charities, and has frequently to intervene in charitable 
cases. When charitable Bills are presented to Parliament, he 
has to make a special report to Parliament about them. 
Finally—and here is an undefined field of great public 
significance—the Attorney-General is the protector of not only 
charities but of the public interest generally. That aspect of his 
duties had a very early origin. He has for long been the proper 
person to take legal proceedings where the interests of the 
public are endangered or acts tending to the public injury are 
being done without authority. For instance, there is the old 
system of relators’ actions, when somebody improperly stops 
up a highway. That is one example, still quite common, where 
the Attorney-General, either directly or on the relation of a 
private subject, intervenes. An example of a modern variation 
of that is in connection with aircraft accidents. When I was 
Attorney-General the practice was established that the 
Attorney-General might intervene in any investigation into the 
cause of an accident, and might also make representations to 
the Minister of Civil Aviation that a public inquiry should be 
held. If a public inquiry is held, as it would be in such a case, 
then the Treasury Solicitor comes in on the directions of the 
Attorney-General to represent the public interest. Another 
example of that with which I was concerned occurred in 
connection with the tribunal, presided over by Mr. Justice 
Lynskey, to inquire into certain allegations of corruption. 
Those allegations involved suspicion against certain members 
of the Government, and there were many, both in my own 
party and outside it, who argued strongly and for very 
understandable reasons that in those circumstances the 
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Attorney-General should not appear. I felt myself that that 
was wrong and that it was of the utmost importance from the 
public point of view to maintain the position that it was the 
duty (however personally unpleasant) of His Maijesty’s 
Attorney-General to represent the public interest with com- 
plete objectivity and detachment, and that to refuse to dis- 
charge that duty in a particular case in which the public 
interest might be suspected to conflict with the interests of 
certain of his friends or of his political colleagues would be 
tantamount to saying that the office itself was inadequate to 
represent and protect the public interest against whosoever 
might challenge it. It was in many ways a very distasteful 
decision to have to make, but I hope it helped to consolidate 
the Attorney-General’s right and duty to be wholly detached, 
wholly independent, and to accept the implications of an 
obligation to protect what he conceives to be the public interest 
whatever the political results may be. 

In all these matters the Attorney-General is assisted by the 
Solicitor-General and what I have said about the Attorney- 
General applies very much to the Solicitor-General. He is, 
broadly speaking, the Attorney-General’s No. 2, and in the 
absence of the Attorney-General may discharge all or almost 
all the functions of the Attorney-General. That candid com- 
mentary, to which I have already referred, spoke of the 
Solicitor-General thus: 

If, as was shown when speaking of the Attorney-General 

“of all the officers in the gift of the Crown that of the Attorney 

is least to be coveted”, that of the Solicitor-General is 

perhaps the most to be desired. In point of rank the latter 
is but just inferior to the former and the Solicitor-General 
is relieved from a great part of the weight of public odium 
which his co-adjudicator is under the necessity of sustain- 
ing. The Attorney-General stands forward, almost alone 
as the public spy, informer and prosecutor... and the 
wrath of the parties and the dislike of the nation at large 
are levelled principally against him whilst the Solicitor- 

General fights under his shield and sometimes appears not 

to enter into the contest at all. If he assists in any public 
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proceedings by far the larger portion of labour and ostensi- 

bility belongs to his leader and superior. 

There is a substratum of truth in that, but although the 
responsibility remains with the Attorney-General and he 
tends to attract the major praise or blame, he and the Solicitor- 
General work in the closest concert together. 

The law officers owe a great deal to their very small 
permanent civil service staff. It has altered little since the 
Department was first established in 1895. There are a legal 
secretary and two legal assistants, who are members of the 
Bar, and they are assisted by a very small clerical and typing 
staff. They do not deal with the litigation side of the law 
officers’ functions at all. They do not, for instance, write his 
opinions or anything of that kind; that has to be done by the 
law officers themselves, but they look after the administrative 
side of the law officers’ work. They brief the law officers in their 
parliamentary duties, and they attend to correspondence and 
matters of that kind. They work fantastic hours for quite 
inadequate salaries, and they serve the law officers with very 
great devotion. 

Finally, in this connection, I would like to say a word about 
the Treasury Solicitor, who is a permanent civil servant and 
in the course of his duties accumulates an immense fund of 
wisdom and experience. He possesses an intimate knowledge of 
the legal side, indeed, of far more than the legal side, of the 
working of all the Government Departments, and he provides 
that very necessary element of continuity and balance in the 
Government’s legal administration which the periodical 
changes of law officers would otherwise make it difficult to 
maintain. He has a very heavy task. Each time there is a new 
administration, and very often in between, he is faced with 
new masters in the law officers, new men coming in, who are 
often entirely unfamiliar at first with the kind of work which 
has to be done and with many of the difficult problems with 
which they have at once to deal. 

The office of Attorney-General is a great and important 
office. Whoever holds it, it is important; but like other offices 
it is in some respects what its holder can make of it. Sometimes 
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great lawyers have filled the office unexpectedly badly, and 
sometimes lesser lawyers have filled it unexpectedly well. An 
Attorney-General may be rash and truculent (as I daresay I 
was) or he may, on the other hand, pursue a pedestrian course, 
never intervening save when he is compelled to, and fearful 
ever of putting his foot down wrongly. A good law officer has 
to try and find a course between those two extremes. It would 
be very invidious to refer to any holders of the office during the 
last half-century, but amongst the great Attorneys of the past 
there were not a few who exercised great influence and showed 
great distinction in the service of the State. It is the ambition 
of all of us who have followed in the office that our tenure of 
it may at least not have diminished the high traditions which 
have been built up. 
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THE ‘‘SECOND CHAMBER’’ QUESTION IN 
THE GOLD COAST 


by Ronatp E. WRaITH 


N a recent issue of this Journal Lord Campion gave a 
| ee of contemporary theory and practice in the 

matter of Second Chambers. He took examples from many 
countries, as diverse as Costa Rica and Canada, the Lebanon 
and the United States; but they were countries where practice 
had been settled over a number of years, even if it had only 
recently been changed, as in New Zealand in 1951 and in 
Denmark in 1953. It may be interesting, as a supplement to his 
article, to discuss what has been happening in a country where 
the question has recently had to be considered ab initio and 
where controversy and debate about it are still ringing in 
men’s ears. This is of course the Gold Coast, now a laboratory 
for political scientists—a country in the final stage of political 
evolution before full independence. There are several reasons 
why the discussions on Second Chamber government—which 
were country-wide—have a special interest. Firstly, the Gold 
Coast is the first African Crown Colony to be faced, virtually 
unaided, with the challenge of framing its own constitution, 
and its decisions will probably affect those of its neighbours in 
Nigeria in a few years’ time; secondly, here was a case, first 
of a Commission, and then of a quasi-independent Legislative 
Council, sitting back to examine the world’s wisdom on this 
important constitutional question and trying to apply it to 
their own problems; thirdly, there was the fascinating compli- 
cation of traditional chieftainship, which more than once tied 
the Legislative Council in a knot when debates which were 
ostensibly concerned with the academic pros and cons of a 
Second Chamber (however constituted) became entangled 
with the highly emotional question of what was to happen to 
the Chiefs in the new Gold Coast. 

The sequence of events has been briefly this. In 1949, after 
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a time of political disturbance, a Commission with an all- 
African membership, presided over by the present Sir Henley 
Coussey, sat to consider every aspect of constitutional reform.! 
Their recommendations on local and regional government were 
acied upon, though in amended form, with great rapidity; 
those on the legislature had a little time to settle—indeed the 
Commission itself failed to agree on the bicameral question— 
and it was not until 1952 that the Prime Minister, in a masterly 
statement to the Legislative Assembly on the constitutional 
issues before the country, asked “the Chiefs and people to 
consider...” six separate questions, of which a Second 
Chamber was one. There was nation-wide discussion on these 
questions. In 1954 the Gold Coast Government, with the 
agreement of the Secretary of State, decided on its consti- 
tutional future. The great majority of recommendations 
received from the “Chiefs and people” had favoured a Second 
Chamber; the final upshot is a Single Chamber. 

The story is worth re-tracing in a little detail. 

The question of whether to have one or two Houses was the 
only one on which the Coussey Commission was so evenly 
divided—twenty votes to nineteen in favour of a bicameral 
legislature—that it felt unable to make any positive recom- 
mendation at all. Instead it drew up recommendations to 
cover either alternative and left it at that—in effect it asked 
the Secretary of State to decide the matter for them. Their 
deliberations had been thorough, and their published argu- 
ments both in favour of and against a bicameral legislature 
touched most of the points to which Lord Campion has drawn 
attention—while on the unicameral side of the argument they 
advanced two reasons not usually thought of by political 
theorists. 

Of the reasons in support of a Second Chamber, the first 
was that it would “serve as a check on hasty legislation and 
would enable emotional issues to be considered in a calmer 
atmosphere”’; the others expressed, in different ways and with 
different emphases, the importance in the Gold Coast social 
structure of Chiefs and Elders, and the need to uphold their 

1 Colonial 248 of 1949. 
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dignity and to give them, and the “States” over which they 
preside, a place in the legislative process. In composition, 
one-third of the thirty-six elected members (nine elected by 
each of four Regions) were to have been “non-chiefs”, which 
implies that the Commission took for granted that it would 
have been substantially a House of Chiefs. The total member- 
ship was to have been thirty-eight, the other two “senators” 
being chosen by the Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber 
of Mines. It would therefore have been a preponderantly 
traditional House, in which Gold Coast custom and usage would 
have been safeguarded so far as was possible in an age of 
revolution. But it would be misleading to equate “traditional” 
with “aristocratic”, at any rate with the English concept of 
the word. For chieftainship is not hereditary, though the Chief 
will probably be chosen from a group of chiefly families; he 
must deserve his “Stool” and may be cast from it if he ceases 
to do so—indeed “‘de-stooling”’, reminiscent to English ears of 
the mild diversions of the fourth form, is a process of expulsion 
of which the Chief may go in constant fear; lastly, the Chief 
himself may not correspond to the English notion ofa traditional 
aristocrat—in these days he may be a policeman, station- 
master, clerk, farmer or store-keeper. He will nevertheless be 
the repository of tradition and a source of veneration. 

In function, the Second Chamber would have been a 
revising Chamber, the Upper House (like the British House 
of Lords) having power to delay legislation for one year only, 
though it would also have had the power to delay a money bill 
for a maximum of one month. It would however have been 
essentially a “‘useful’’, as distinct from a “strong”, chamber, 
to use Lord Campion’s distinction. This would have been just 
as well if it is true that the “strong” or equal second chamber 
must inevitably become a hunting-ground for party politicians. 
It would have been unedifying, to put it mildly, if the Con- 
vention Peoples Party propaganda machine had had to 
go into action simultaneously on the local councils, the House 
of Commons, and the House of Lords. 

Reasons against a Second Chamber included the realistic 
one that it would be expensive, a reason too rarely advanced 
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in a country whose danger is that its principal industry will 
consist in governing itself; many would say that its present 
central and regional system of government is fantastically 
complicated for four million people. Equally realistic were 
three reasons which greatly influenced the Secretary of State 
and brought him down on the side of a Single Chamber. In 
his Despatch commenting on the Coussey proposals he was 
“particularly impressed by the third, fourth and fifth argu- 
ments against a bicameral legislature”. These were: 

(3) the consequent stagnation in the immediate affairs of 
more States than under a unicameral system which 
would be affected by the absence of their Chiefs; 

(4) the effect on the number and quality of members 
available for a first chamber, a point which may be 
particularly applicable to the Northern Territories; 

(5) that the interaction of thought between elected 
members and “Elders” in a unicameral chamber 
would not only be beneficial but would also be in 
consonance with the accepted traditions of the country. 

This little argument breaks ground not surveyed by Lord 
Campion or by other commentators on the older and more 
conventionally governed democracies. Here we have a country 
where the notables have a local job of governing to do, and their 
small realms (“‘States” is an extremely elastic term) would 
quickly degenerate if the coping stone were removed from the 
edifice; where educated men of any class of society are so 
thinly spread that their talent must be carefully husbanded and 
applied at the most strategically useful point; and where there 
is no pretence that society is classless, though the criteria of 
social class are different from those of Europe. 

On 22nd March, 1950, a breezy debate took place on all 
this in the Legislative Council. It seems from the verbatim 
report! that honourable members had a pretty clear idea 
from the beginning that the vote would go in favour of a 
Single House, but this did not prevent Dr. Danquah, the 
doyen of the pre-Nkrumah nationalists, from fighting an agile 
rearguard action in favour of a “Senate”. By that date it 

1 Legislative Council Debates, Session 1950, Issue No. 2, Vol. II, p. 249- 
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seemed that everything had been said that could possibly be 
said on both sides, and it was a considerable parliamentary 
feat on Dr. Danquah’s part that he could be so spirited and 
provocative, and could even find something new to say, even 
if it was not always strictly ad rem. He saw the approaching end 
of civilization in the fact that the Coussey Commission was 
unwilling to regard a vote of 20-19 as the clear expression of 
the will of a Constituent Assembly (which the Commission, 
incidentally, might have some claim to be called). He then 
surveyed the history of the British Empire and discovered that 
Single Chamber legislatures were the classic device of imperial- 
ists to hold their colonies in subjection, as demonstrated by the 
fact that Canada, South Africa, New Zealand, and Ceylon had 
abandoned them on gaining their freedom. (At that time 
New Zealand had not suffered its unfortunate lapse into 
imperial subjugation.) “It is so even in little Jamaica.” Then, 
standing with great agility on his head, he surveyed the gloomy 
story of Malta, quoted an acknowledged imperialist, Sir 
Harold MacMichael, in support of his own view, and deplored 
the intransigents of the Maltese Labour Party in refusing to 
have any truck with a Second Chamber—“a group of persons”, 
he described them, “‘whose political philosophy was so near 
touching the political philosophy of dictatorship that they 
detested the idea of any privileged persons being formed into 
a Second Chamber to delay, revise or amend a law passed 
by the people in a hurry”. 

One tries to enter into the spirit of the buoyant Doctor, 
but it should be remarked that from a serious academic point 
of view the relationship between dependent political status 
and Single Chamber government is worth consideration. 

He then proceeded to speak for an hour on the place of 
chieftainship in the Gold Coast. His opponents later chided 
him for confusing the place of the Chiefs with the objective 
merits of a Second Chamber, but as the Secretary of State had 
apparently fallen into a similar error this was perhaps a little 
hard. The serious point in the debate was whether a man can 
retain the mystique of chieftainship and at the same time engage 
in the rough and tumble of politics, in which matter it is 
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difficult to draw anything but a misleading analogy from 
Western experience. 

The fact is that the Chiefs—and one must admit that they 
are firmly linked in the public mind with a Second Chamber 
even though the Coussey Commission sought to separate them 
from it to some extent—are suffering from the painful process 
of the “telescoping” of history which characterizes all aspects 
of West African life. Social, economic and political changes 
that have evolved through the centuries elsewhere must now 
be attempted in a decade. The traditional ruling class must now 
shed its power over the years with ease and dignity, but may 
suffer a head-on clash with the new forces of representative 
democracy. Many of the Chiefs are unhappy and bewildered 
men who feel that the British administration, which actually 
enhanced their traditional status under Indirect Rule, has 
deserted them abruptly; which is in fact what has happened, 
though the colonial power was itself caught up in the whirlwind 
and was helpless to do otherwise. Others have had sufficient 
wisdom and objectivity to adapt gracefully to the new age. 
But the problem is not straightforward, for some Chiefs have 
long held seats in the Legislature, served on important com- 
missions, and been busy public men; they cannot have their 
cake and eat it. Others are illiterate and unfitted for new 
responsibilities. Many have been corrupt or foolish, seeing no 
further than their petty State quarrels. One cannot generalize 
about “‘Chiefs”’. 

Dr. Danquah’s motion, to retain a Second Chamber, was 
lost by twenty-one votes to five, the five Chiefs present voting 
against it. 

What remains is largely narrative, for no new light was 
shed on the rights and wrongs of a Second Chamber for the 
Gold Coast after 1950, though much familiar ground was 
retrodden. On 16th October, 1952, the Prime Minister made 
his Statement on Constitutional Reform, which included 
something in the nature of a questionnaire or referendum. In 
it he invited all and sundry to write to him by the end of the 
following March saying what they thought about various 
matters, including “whether a Second House should be 
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established and if so its composition and powers”. Over a 
quarter of a million copies of the Statement were circulated 
throughout the country. This unconventional procedure 
ruffled the feelings of some of the more august bodies, such as 
the Territorial Councils! and the Gold Coast T.U.C., who 
thought that a responsible committee should deal with matters 
of such high importance, and that it was both undignified and 
risky to let the Prime Minister’s Office sort out the replies. 
The Prime Minister was compelled to pacify them by meeting 
them personally after the event. 

One hundred and thirty-one bodies of all shapes and sizes 
submitted memoranda on the Prime Minister’s Statement. 
They included the obvious and powerful ones, but they 
included also, for example, the Cape Coast Literary and Social 
Club, the Kumasi Taxi Drivers’ Association, and “O” 
Compound, Adiembra—a refreshingly new approach to the 
making of a constitution. The replies of the Territorial 
Councils, the political parties, the trade unions, and the 
Chambers of Commerce and Mines were published in full.? 
Of all the memoranda received rather more than a hundred 
expressed views about a Second Chamber; and of these all but 
the Convention Peoples Party and six others favoured a 
Second House. 

Among the more important consultants, whose views were 
published, the Territorial Councils naturally favoured a 
bicameral legislature, as did the opposition political parties; 
equally naturally the C.P.P. was against it, though wishing 
to retain the Territorial Councils as deliberative assemblies. 
The Chambers of Commerce and Mines were less occupied 
with the intrinsic merits of the question than with asserting 
their right to sit in the Lower House if the Legislature was to 
be bicameral. It might have been expected, following con- 
ventional British patterns of thought, that the “organized 
working class” would tend to follow the C.P.P. On the 


1 Councils of Chiefs, deliberative and consultative in character, long 
established in the three principal Regions of the country, the Colony, 
Ashanti, and the Northern Territories. 

2“The Government’s Proposals for Constitutional Reform, 1953.” 
Govt. Printing Department, Accra. 2s. 
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contrary, the T.U.C. was exceptionally firm in its adherence to 
a Second Chamber, and went out of its way to affirm that “‘the 
Chiefs must remain, as in the past, the natural rulers of the 
Gold Coast people”. The Gold Coast Farmers’ Congress also 
held that “if we should preserve our cultural heritage then a 
Second Chamber should be established’’. 

The Government of the time, after verbal consultation with 
these bodies, adhered to a Single Chamber against the 
apparent weight of evidence as to what “the Chiefs and people” 
wanted. “The Government has reason to believe’’, it said, 
“that public opinion has changed since the representations 
on the form of the Legislature were written”! Here, one would 
have thought, was the perfect working example of the need to 
be able to revise, amend or delay hasty expressions of opinion. 
But having taken the opportunity to do this themselves the 
Government decided against establishing permanent machi- 
nery for that purpose in the Legislature. Their clinching 
argument ran like this: 

In particular it has become apparent to most of those 

concerned that there is an inherent danger in having two 

Houses, in that the Upper House would be largely composed 

of Chiefs or their representatives elected by the Territorial 

Councils, and any action taken by this House to delay or 

drastically to amend a measure passed in the Lower House 

might bring about a conflict which might jeopardize the 
position of Chiefs. All are agreed that this is to be avoided. 

It would be preferable, therefore, that the Territorial 

Councils should remain and so enable the Traditional 

Authorities to express their views on national questions 

in their own forum and convey them direct to the Govern- 

ment. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS OF 1954 
by K. A. F. Sainssury 


ROM many points of view, the Australian Elections of 
F 1954 resembled the British General Election of 1950. In 

both cases a government which had passed through many 
vicissitudes, and had been accused of dilatoriness and timidity 
in dealing with its many problems, was confronted, after nearly 
five years in office, with a confident and aggressive Opposition. 
In both cases this confidence was belied by the most reliable 
Public Opinion surveys, which revealed an electorate equally 
balanced between the two major opponents. And in both cases 
the government emerged from the contest a narrow victor, but 
with a considerable loss of ground as compared with five years 
earlier. 

The Government which went to the country in May, 1954, 
was a coalition of the two main non-Labour parties—the 
Liberal and Country Parties—which had been formed in 
October, 1949, after the defeat of the Chifley Labour Govern- 
ment, and had continued in office since that date, surviving a 
General Election of both houses in 1951 and a contest for the 
Upper House—the Senate—in 1953. The leaders of the two 
parties, R. G. Menzies, Liberal, and Sir Arthur Fadden, 
Country Party, had been continuously Prime Minister and 
Treasurer respectively during this period, and were indissolubly 
linked in the public mind with the Government’s record, both 
its achievements and its failures. 

The record was a patchy one. The Menzies Government 
had been elected in 1949 on its promises to halt inflation and 
reduce the cost of living, to abolish controls, and to combat 
Communist agitation, which was widely blamed for the 
industrial unrest of the previous two years. As it turned out, 
circumstances could hardly have been less propitious for the 
fulfilment of the first promise. The impact of the Korean war, 
rising export prices (especially for wool), and increased expen- 
diture on immigration and defence, all combined to inflict on 
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the Australian economy perhaps the worst inflation in its 
history. As might have been foreseen, the removal of controls 
helped to aggravate this situation. Faced with this problem, 
the Government procrastinated; the revaluation of the 
Australian pound upwards, which might have helped by 
reducing primary producers’ swollen profits, was vetoed by the 
Country Party element in the coalition. Meanwhile some parts 
of the Government’s legislative policy were frustrated or 
delayed by a Labour majority in the Senate. 

Early in 1951, the Government took the bold step, in view 
of its unpopularity, of requesting the Governor-General to 
dissolve both Houses of Parliament. Assent to such a request is 
not automatic under the Australian Constitution, and the 
situation was of unusual interest in view of the fact that the 
Governor-General at that time, Sir William McKell, was a 
Labour nominee and a former Labour politician. Nonetheless 
the Governor-General took the view that the circumstances 
justified his consent to a dissolution of both Houses. The 
Election which followed was fought mainly on the issue of the 
methods to be adopted in combating Communist activity in 
Australia, and particularly its successful infiltration into the 
Trades Unions. The Government had proposed to outlaw the 
Communist Party and expel its members from trade union and 
civil service positions, but its legislation had been declared 
unconstitutional by the High Court. The Government now 
called on the electorate for a fresh mandate, as a prelude to 
altering the Constitution. 

The fact that Australian troops were fighting Communist 
forces in Korea at this stage no doubt assisted the Government 
to divert the attention of the electorate from the economic 
situation to the Communist menace—or “bogey”’, as its 
opponents preferred to call it. Whatever the cause, the Liberal- 
Country Party alliance was returned to office with a reduced 
but safe majority of fifteen in the Lower House and a similar 
narrow majority in the Senate. Most surprisingly, however, its 
proposals to amend the Constitution so as to permit the out- 
lawry of Communism were rejected at a referendum late in the 
year. Most probably this electoral rebuke was caused by public 
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irritation at the Government’s failure to deal with the inflation- 
ary trend, which continued throughout 1951, with consequent 
hardship to all fixed-income groups. By the end of the year this 
trend could no longer be ignored. In his 1951 Budget the 
Treasurer and Country Party leader, Sir Arthur Fadden, 
sharply increased direct taxation on individuals and companies, 
thus hitting at some groups in the community of whose interests 
the Government was normally most tender. 

These heroic measures, combined with an increase in 
interest rates, the resumption of capital control, and severe 
restrictions on imports, brought gradual stability to the 
economy over the next eighteen months, but their immediate 
political effect was naturally to increase the Government’s 
unpopularity. Even those who recognized their necessity argued 
with some force that earlier measures would have obviated the 
need for such drastic action. The public reaction was demon- 
strated by the State Elections of 1952-3 which showed Labour 
majorities in all six States, and the Senate Election of early 
1953, when the Government narrowly and somewhat for- 
tuitously retained its control of the Senate with a majority of two. 

Had a general election been held in this period, the Labour 
Party would almost certainly have been returned to office. By 
the beginning of 1954, however, the Government’s prospects 
had improved. The economy was reasonably stable and pros- 
perous and it had been possible to introduce a “popular” 
Budget in 1953. Industrial unrest was not marked, which the 
Government attributed to the reduction of Communist in- 
fluence in the unions as a result of its legislation enforcing 
secret ballots for the election of officers. A national Health 
Service had been introduced, which, if limited in some respects, 
was working effectively and had the support of the medical 
profession. 

The Labour Party, on the other hand, was not entirely 
happy or united. It had lost its most vigorous and popular 
personality with the death of J. B. Chifley in 1951. The new 
leader, Dr. Evatt, had not been able to acquire the prestige in 
the party or in the nation which his predecessor had enjoyed. 
His leadership of the Opposition had not been strikingly 
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effective, and he was suspected of opportunism and undue 
ambition. His difficulties were increased by the fact that the 
Party’s organization in several States had passed into the hands 
of right-wing groups which did not see eye-to-eye with the 
leadership on the Communist issue. It was widely felt that the 
election would be a critical test for Dr. Evatt. 

The results of Public Opinion polls in the months imme- 
diately preceding the Election showed that the Government 
had made up most of its lost ground and was if anything slightly 
ahead of the Opposition in public favour. Thus it was not 
altogether unexpected when the leader of the Labour Party 
took the initiative at the outset of the campaign with a bold 
promise of expanded social services should his party be re- 
turned to power. The outstanding feature of this programme 
was the promise to make old age pensions payable to all, 
irrespective of means, but it included also an increase in the 
amount of widows, servicemen’s, invalid and old age pensions, 
increased medical benefits, low-interest loans for housing, and 
a reduction of sales or purchase tax on some household require- 
ments; the total cost was variously estimated at £150-300m. 
a year. It was urged at the time that insufficient attention had 
been given to the problem of financing these proposals and that 
the Labour Party leadership had not been adequately con- 
sulted; it was certainly true that Dr. Evatt seemed at first 
reluctant to commit himself to a precise estimate of the cost or 
the methods to be adopted in financing the programme, 
beyond a flat statement that neither extra taxation nor a fresh 
dose of inflation would follow. 

Be that as it may, the Labour programme certainly suc- 
ceeded in capturing the stage. The Government parties, as is 
customary with parties which have enjoyed a long period in 
office, had approached the election in a mood of sober respon- 
sibility, standing on its record, making no large promises, and 
in general taking the stand that it was for the electorate to say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Continue in your 
good works.” They were now compelled to address themselves 
to Labour’s programme and prove it to be impracticable, or 
dangerous, or both. 
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Thus the election campaign centred largely around the 
practicability or otherwise of Dr. Evatt’s proposals. The word 
“Socialism” was studiously avoided by most of the Labour 
leaders and there was no attempt to disinter the Chifley pro- 
posals for bank nationalization which had helped to bring 
about Labour’s crushing defeat in 1949. The Communist issue 
also played a subsidiary role on this occasion, though there 
were a number of unscrupulous attacks on the record of Dr. 
Evatt in this respect, which probably harmed the Government 
more than the opposition. 

The basic question, however, was ‘“‘Where is the money to 
come from?” The initial vagueness and indefiniteness of the 
Labour Party on this point played into the hands of Govern- 
ment speakers. They painted the picture of a fresh bout of 
wildfire inflation and the collapse of hard-won economic 
stability, or alternatively of crushing taxation and rigorous 
controls. Much play was made with the remark of Mr. Chifley, 
when Prime Minister and Treasurer, that the abolition of the 
means test “could not be financed out of present taxes . . . it is 
no use attempting to fool the people with promises. . . . The 
Government could not finance them by bank credit or out of 
thin air.” To this the Labour Party replied that the level of 
national income and receipts from taxation had greatly 
increased since 1949. In response to repeated challenges from 
their opponents, Labour spokesmen eventually produced an 
estimate of about £200m. for the total annual cost of its pro- 
posals, a large part of which sum, it was argued, would accrue 
from taxation at existing levels, with the expected continued 
rise in the level of national income; while the remainder could 
be found by more effective use of the loan market, restrictions 
on wasteful investment and economy in Government expendi- 
ture. All of this, as government speakers were not slow to point 
out, amounted to a considerable degree of gambling on the 
future. The assumptions might or might not be justified, and if 
they were not, what then? 

This was the question on which the electorate had to make 
up its mind when it went to the polls on 29th May, 1954. 
Normally the result of an Australian election for the Lower 
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House will depend on the swing of opinion in the key States of 
Victoria and New South Wales. These two eastern States con- 
tain two-thirds of the population of Australia and elect 80 of 
the 121 members of the House of Representatives. There are 
enough marginal seats in them to determine the result of most 
elections. The remaining four States are not only less important 
but more stable politically, and it was not expected that more 
than one or two seats would change hands in each of them. To 
gain a majority on this occasion the Labour Party needed to 
win at least eight seats, and therefore clearly needed to gain 
seats in those two States even if its hopes of gaining a few seats 
elsewhere were justified. Interest centred on a number of 
marginal seats in both States, some suburban and some rural 
or semi-rural. 

The last Gallup Poll before the election had shown the 
Labour Party to be a fraction ahead of its opponents,' and the 
Opposition awaited the results with high hopes. The early 
returns, however, showed that there had not been a decisive 
swing to Labour in the key marginal seats of New South Wales 
and more particularly Victoria, and by the close of counting 
it was already clear that the Government would retain a narrow 
majority. In the event, the turnover of seats was very small. 
Six seats of the 121 changed hands, one in each State. Of these 
the Labour Party gained five and lost one, the solitary loss 
being in Victoria. It was thus four short of its objective.” 

To some extent local conditions accounted for the Labour 
Party’s failure. In Victoria there had been a particularly sharp 
swing away from the Government in 1951, and the election of 
a State Labour Government the following year probably had 
something to do with the return of some Liberal and Country 
Party voters to their natural allegiance. In addition it was 
asserted that internal Labour Party disputes in that State had 
hindered the Labour campaign in vital areas. But the broad 


1 This proved an accurate forecast: but a slight bias in the electoral 
system in favour of the sparsely populated rural areas means that the 
Labour Party must gain a little more than fifty per cent electoral support 
in order to gain a Parliamentary majority. 


2 The final figures were: Liberal Party 47, Country Party 17= 
Labour Party 57. 
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conclusion cannot be avoided that the Labour defeat was due 
to the fact that its programme did not attract enough of the 
marginal voters to turn the scale. The issue will long be 
debated in Labour circles whether this was due to the nature 
of the Labour Party’s programme and the exaggerated fears 
induced by Government propaganda, or whether defeat would 
have been even greater without that programme. 

As in Britain, so in Australia, the two major political groups 
can depend in any election on the support of large sections of 
the community. The Labour Party can normally depend on 
its Trades Union and working-class support, the Liberal- 
Country Party coalition expects to garner the votes of the well- 
to-do, business and professional men, farmers, and the bulk of 
the middle-class. It has the greater part of the Press on its side. 
Between the two disciplined armies of supporters stand the 
important group of marginal, undecided voters—white-collar 
workers, small farmers, pensioners, teachers, public servants, 
new voters, and the like. The temptation to put forward a 
programme designed to appeal specifically to them must always 
be great. The programme of the Australian Labour Party at 
this election may have been conceived in perfectly good faith, 
but it was undoubtedly designed to appeal to this group of 
voters. It was certainly not socialistic or ‘“‘doctrinaire” ; indeed 
some Labour Party members felt that the proposal to give 
pensions to groups not greatly in need was a step away from 
the principles of Socialism and the Labour Party. In the upshot, 
whatever the motive, it failed to come off. 

It may reasonably be argued that the Labour Party 
achieved a Pyrrhic victory when it captured the limelight with 
its programme at the outset of the campaign. It might have 
fared better had its leaders put forward a more moderate 
programme and concentrated more on attacking the Govern- 
ment’s record, which in many respects was wide open to attack. 
As it was, many votes were probably determined less by resent- 
ment—or gratitude—for the past than by fears for the future. 
The Government was able to convince some people who were 
attracted by the programme that the promises contained in it 
were irresponsibly or unscrupulously made. Whether this 
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judgment was fair or unfair, the result at least showed that 
elections are not necessarily won by promises alone. The 
Australian Prime Minister made one statement during the 
campaign with which most people will agree, when he said 
that elections ought not to be turned into “an auction sale for 
votes every three years’. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF COMMITTEES OF THE WHOLE HOUSE 
by J. H. Wititcox 


COMMITTEE of the Whole House consists, as its name 
A mie. of all the members of the House. It is in fact the 

House itself in a less formal guise, presided over by a 
Chairman instead of by the Speaker and conducting its business 
according to more flexible rules of procedure.” (Erskine May, 
15th Edition, p. 579.) It is distinguishable from other com- 
mittees by its membership; and from the House by its subor- 
dinate status as well as its less formal procedure. It is to be 
regarded as a committee because its debates are limited by the 
remit given it by the House, and because its sittings are regu- 
lated by order of the House. 

Committees of the Whole House originated in the early 
parliaments of James I. Their evolution took place in three 
stages. First, there was the growth in size of certain com- 
mittees until all Members of the House were regularly in- 
cluded in a Committee known as that of the Whole House. 
This was established by 1610. Secondly, the incidental pro- 
ceedings and the ceremonial were regularized by the time of 
the Long Parliament. Finally, by the end of the interregnum 
the House came to realize the subordinate nature of the Com- 
mittee, and to control the Committee’s power to adjourn itself 
and the subject under its consideration. 

From early times the House had referred Bills to small 
groups of Members, for amendment if necessary. Early com- 
mittees! were also instructed to draft Bills, and general subjects 
were referred to them so that they might report the facts and 
recommend action to the House. The more the House inter- 
vened in the complexities of government, the more they 


1In the Elizabethan period each individual member of one of these 
groups was called “a committee”. The group itself was called “the 
committees”. By 1660 the collective noun was exclusively used, as at the 
present day. In the intervening period both usages existed. 
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elaborated the committee system. At the same time the num- 
bers of Members on each important committee increased. 

The seating arrangements in the old Chamber were a 
partial cause of this increase. From contemporary prints and 
accounts of incidents in debates it appears that the Privy 
Councillors and the courtiers sat in a semi-circle on either side 
of the Speaker. The country Members sat at the lower end of 
the Chamber towards the bar. Thus the business of the House 
often appeared to be arranged by a conspirators’ knot round 
the Speaker’s chair. When Members were named for a com- 
mittee, the circle of courtiers round the Speaker and the Table 
monopolized the Clerk’s attention as he wrote the names down, 
and names called out from the lower end of the Chamber were 
left out. Country Members resented this exclusion from the 
vital stage of discussion of important matters. A Committee of 
the Whole House was one way out of this difficulty. However, 
even before committees were formally appointed as of the 
Whole House, country Members secured a substantial gain by 
the addition of the phrase, when committees were nominated, 
“that all who come shall have voice’’. A letter written by a 
Member as early as 1593 says: “‘any of the House may freely 
have access [to committees] . . . and there with them yield his 
objections and allegations’’, but attendance as of right does not 
seem to have been officially accepted until later. By 1621 it was 
recognized as “‘the remedy, to prevent the inconvenience of not 
putting in those which sit far off from the Chair’. 

The practice had been encouraged by another which began 
somewhat earlier; that of nominating Members by classes (as, 
for example, all the Members for certain counties) rather than 
as individuals. Having nominated three or four “‘classes” of 
Members, it was a simple step to nominate the rest of the House 
as “optional Members”. 

A few examples will show how committees grew in this way. 
In 1593 the great committee to consolidate the poor law was 
nominated of all Privy Councillors, all Serjeants at law, and 
sixty-one other Members—about seventy in all. In 1601 the 
committee for supply and grievances consisted of all Privy 
Councillors; all knights of the shire; the barons of the Cinque 
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Ports; the knights and citizens of London, York, Norwich, and 
Bristol; and a number of others, bringing the total to over 170. 
In 1606 an equally large number were nominated (to consider 
the Union with Scotland) by class and by name, with the 
added proviso: ‘‘the rest [of the House] to be present and have 
free speech”’. 

The first nomination of a committee without specifying 
names or classes of Members was made on 11th March, 1606, 
when the great committee for grievances and supply was 
moved for, at which “‘anie of the house to be present, and every 
man present to have a voice as a Committee”. It met in the 
Parliament house (i.e. Commons Chamber) on the afternoon 
of the 12th March. A message from the King interrupted debate, 
and the subsequent forceful management of Speaker Phelips 
and Salisbury compelled the House itself to consider Supply. 
This curtailment of debate in committee prevented any 
immediate development of the procedure. On 24th April the 
committee for grievances (composed in theory of all Members 
of the House) met in the morning, and retired to the Committee 
Chamber while “the House did sitt idle without doing any- 
thing”. Again, on 7th May, 1607, the Commons Journal 
records the commitment of the Hostile Laws Bill to the Whole 
House, Mr. Speaker only excepted. This committee, the first 
to be expressly named “‘of the Whole House” was appointed to 
meet “in the parliament house, tomorrow in the afternoon”. 
The committee continued to meet in the afternoon until 
Ist June, when it met in the Court of Wards in the forenoon 
(and in the meantime the Speaker and a few members sat idle 
in the Chamber). On 4th June they again met in the forenoon 
in the Court. The committee was poorly attended, and 
“nothing in the meantime done in the House”. On this 
occasion the King sent a message fo the committee and the com- 
mittee sent to the House to ask Members to come down and 
hear the message. They thereupon decided it was their duty to 
report the message to the House. 

This muddle is probably explained by the fact that all 
Members were interested in the Bill in its principles, but only 
the lawyers could relish the minutia of differences between 
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English and Scottish practice. What began as a Committee 
of the Whole House ended as a lawyers’ select committee, 
and the House fitfully proceeded with other business. The 
House had not yet faced the problem of appointing a com- 
mittee consisting of all Members, with uncontrolled power to 
adjourn itself to times when the House itself would normally sit. 

On 26th June, 1607, there was the first attempt to resolve 
the House forthwith into a committee. It was negatived, but 
the debate is of some interest, as some Members disputed the 
correctness of the procedure. They were overruled by the 
Speaker and the general sense of the House. 

The position was clarified by two committees in the fourth 
session of the same Parliament. On 15th March, 1610, a 
Committee of the Whole House was ordered to sit every other 
day between 7 or 8 a.m. and 9.30 a.m. On 23rd March the 
Committee sat until 11.30, thus breaking into the time the 
House normally sat. On the Committee’s concluding their 
debate, the House proceeded with business (without any report 
from the Committee). On 19th May, for the first time, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee immediately after con- 
cluding its own business. The Speaker went up to the Com- 
mittee Chamber, returning to resume the House first in order 
to receive a message from the King, and later to receive the 
Committee’s report. This is the first example of a Committee 
of the Whole House in the modern sense. 

By 1610, therefore, certain fundamentals were generally 
agreed and acted upon. The House could resolve itself into 
a committee, which could meet in the Commons Chamber, 
and at a time when the House would normally sit. 

These committees were sometimes called ‘‘of the Whole 
House”, sometimes Great, Grand or Standing Committees. 
The terms were at first used without any clear distinction in 
procedure. It may be convenient to point out here the dis- 
tinctions which came to be established: the distinction be- 
tween Committees of the Whole and the others; and the dis- 
tinction between seventeenth century and modern Standing 
Committees. From 1609 to 1656 it was a growing custom to set 
up four or five committees at the beginning of each session, 
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each to deal with all matters which came before the House 
pertaining to a particular subject—Trade, Religion, Griev- 
ances or Justice. The personnel of each was the same, all 
Members of the House, but each took the title of its subject 
matter, and assumed a separate entity. These committees were 
usually ordered to meet on a different afternoon of the week. 
They took power to adjourn themselves and to adjourn the 
consideration of the matters referred to them to a future 
sitting. It is part of the definition of a true Committee of the 
Whole House in the modern sense that it has not got these 
powers; so that modern Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Means are clearly distinguishable from seventeenth century 
Grand Committees. 

After 1656 and until 1832 Standing Committees (by then 
distinguished from Committees of the Whole House) were set 
up in each session. They were almost without exception com- 
posed of all Members of the House. They were each to deal 
with a particular subject. Their useful life was in fact very short, 
since after 1660 they hardly ever met. One can only assume 
that the whole arrangement was too rigid, and that ad hoc 
Committees of the Whole House gave a greater flexibility to 
the arrangement of business. 

At the end of the nineteenth century there was an attempt 
to revive them in a modified form, consisting of about sixty 
Members. They were intended, like their predecessors, to deal 
with classes of Bills. They were only moderately successful. 
Since 1945 a different type of Standing Committee, with a 
membership of, in practice, about fifty, has been tried. These, 
except the Scottish Committee, are in no way comparable to 
seventeenth century Standing Committees, or to Standing 
Committees in other parliaments, as they have little continuity 
of membership from Bill to Bill, nor does each deal with a 
particular class of subject. 


A committee, which is merely the House in another guise, 
is apparently so illogical and unwieldy that one wonders why 
the House retained it. There was a theory that the Committee 
of the Whole House was part of the anti-Stuart opposition’s 
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campaign to keep the proceedings of the House secret from the 
King, and so present him with actions accomplished by the 
opposition without his knowledge. This theory is plainly un- 
tenable when we consider that Privy Councillors were as much 
members of the Committee as any other Members of the House. 
In 1606 and again in 1621 a Privy Councillor was chairman 
of the Committee. In 1625 the Solicitor took the Chair, was 
confirmed in it by the House after objection was raised, and 
reported the Protestation of Liberties at the moment of dis- 
solution. In 1640 the Solicitor again took the Chair in the 
Committee of Supply. Privy Councillors could and did report 
the proceedings of the Committee to the King, and the King 
sent messages to committees on the subject matter of their 
debates. In any case, the Speaker himself was present on many 
occasions and could well report proceedings to the King. The 
fact that he was not in the Chair to manage the proceedings 
was not of great significance if he were replaced by another 
member of the Government. The real objection to disclosure 
of these proceedings was that it was premature and the King 
was thus forming a judgement on a matter which had not been 
finally decided by the House and was subject to revision. 

It cannot be justly claimed that the country party “oppo- 
sition” devised the procedure of Grand Committees and Sub- 
Committees in order to pack the latter with their own 
nominees. The arguments against this are tedious and statis- 
tical, and perhaps a single example will suffice here: that of the 
behaviour of a sub-committee of the Committee of the Whole 
House (or Grand Committee) in 1621. That Committee then 
had a Privy Councillor in the Chair. It proceeded to nominate 
a large sub-committee on recusants (a vital subject), consisting 
of all Privy Councillors (nine) and twenty-nine other Members. 
Other Members of the House who attended and spoke were 
subsequently ejected. 

There is no evidence that there was any disagreement over 
the membership of sub-committees—and one can hardly 
suppose that the Privy Councillors in the Committee of the 
Whole House merely sat back and allowed the country party 

1 See pp. 416-417 
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to nominate malcontents to each and every sub-committee. 
It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that sub-committees 
were nominated with no more bias for or against Privy 
Councillors than Select Committees nominated by the House. 
Nor would one think that the form of procedure of Committee 
of the Whole House lessened the influence of the Privy Council. 
Rather the contrary: Sir Herbert Croft remarked in 1607 
“That in Committees when every man may reply, some speciall 
Persons of Place by speaking often, and countenance, doe 
prevaile more than by their reasons”. The right of reply is 
doubly valuable to governments as they have the knowledge of 
policy and administration. Weak, ill-informed Privy Council- 
lors may well be defeated in argument by energetic and skilful 
opponents on the ground of the opponents’ choice. But in the 
Committee of the Whole House, if Privy Councillors are 
worthy of their office, they should have a great advantage in 
debate. The failure of the Stuarts to manage the House was a 
result of personalities, not of procedure. 

Undoubtedly the primary reason for the retention of the 
Committee of the Whole House was and is the convenient 
elasticity it gives to debate. The phrases “‘for greater freedom 
of debate” or “‘for the better debating of this business” are 
given fairly frequently by the diarists as the reason for the 
House going into Committee. 

The Committee procedure was also useful in adding a 
stage to debate on a matter, and it protected the House against 
the encroachment of Private Bills on the time available for 
public business, since by removing the Speaker it took away 
the most zealous promoter of private legislation. 


A casual spectator of the proceedings when the House is 
resolved into a Committee remarks on the outward forms. The 
Speaker leaves his Chair, the Clerk leaves his, and the Chair- 
man of the Committee takes the Clerk’s place at the Table. 
The Clerk’s assistant acts as Clerk of the Committee. At the 
same time the Serjeant at Arms comes from his place below the 
Bar and takes the Mace off the Table, placing it in a rack 
beneath. If business in committee is completed, then the Chair- 
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man is directed to report the Bill or resolutions to the House; 
if not, he is directed to report progress and to ask leave to sit 
again. The Clerk and Speaker resume their former places, and 
the Mace is replaced on the Table. The Chairman then makes 
his report as he has been directed, and if leave to sit again has 
been asked, another day will thereupon be appointed. 

The earliest published complete account of these pro- 
ceedings is given by D’Ewes. He records on 23rd December, 
1640: 

: “Soe the Howse was resolved into a Committee. Mr. 
Speaker went out of the chaire and Mr. Whistler came into 
it. 

[A debate follows] 

“Then wee understood a message was sent from the 
Lords; and soe Mr. Whistler went aside and Mr. Speaker 
came into the chaire.” 

[A Bill brought down by messengers from the Lords} 

“Soe after ther departure the Serjeant carried away the 
mace and the Speaker went out of the chaire; and Mr. 
Whistler came againe into the chaire where the clerke of 
the Parliament sate.” 

[A debate follows. Financial resolutions are agreed 
to] 

“Then Mr. Whistler went out of the clarkes chaire the 
Speaker returned to his owne and the mace was brought 
upp, and the clarke tooke his chaire againe. Then Mr. 
Whistler made a reporte very brieflie of what had been done 
and which wee had all heard, and then the Speaker put the 
same questions which had been putt at the saied Com- 
mittee by Mr. Whistler.” 

Thus the procedure on going into Committee in 1640 was 
very like it is to-day. 

The Speaker always left the Committee immediately on 
leaving the Chair during the session 1606-7. Up till 1640 he 
generally did so. On many occasions he was appointed to “sit 
by”, but this may have meant sitting upstairs in the Com- 
mittee chamber, not in the House. However, on one occasion 
in 1610 he seems to have taken the Chair in Committee of the 
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Whole House for Wards. He sat in the Clerk’s Chair, with the 
Clerk standing at his back and the “Moderator” of the Com- 
mittee on a stool beside him. There is of course no logical 
reason why the Speaker should not take the Chair in Committee. 
Under certain circumstances the Speaker of the American 
House of Representatives stays in the Chair in Committee. 

On one occasion in 1629 and again in 1641 he took part in 
the debate, being present as a private Member in the Com- 
mittee, and from 1641 until the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century he frequently spoke in debates in Committee, only 
ceasing to do so when the doctrine of impartiality was drawn 
to its extreme limit. 

The history of the movement of the mace when the House 
went into Committee is obscure. None of the diarists except 
D’Ewes had an eye for that sort of detail; his remarks in 
December, 1640, are the first indication we have that the mace 
was moved at all, nor do we know for certain why it was 
moved. As D’Ewes uses the phrase “the Serjeant removed it 
away” it may be thought that it was the Serjeant’s duty to 
carry the mace in front of the Speaker every time he left the 
Chamber, or at least take it below the Bar. Not until 1657 
when the Speaker was taken ill and had to leave the House 
suddenly is there any mention of the mace being placed under 
the Table. It may be that the practice of placing it under the 
Table in Committee came about through an analogy drawn 
with the procedure on the election of a Speaker. 


At first glance it is a curious procedure that causes the 
Chairman of the Committee to report to Members in the House 
the resolution or Bill which the same Members have already 
agreed to in Committee. Clearly there were two reasons for 
making a report. In the first place, it was to confirm the 
decisions reached by the Committee. This was not always a 
formality. In the early seventeenth century Committees of the 
Whole House, and Grand or Standing Committees from which 
they were indistinguishable, sometimes attempted to constitute 
themselves courts of equity. Their decisions needed (but did 
not always receive) the official seal of the House’s approval. 
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They were not merely the House in a different form, but the 
House carrying out quite a different function. 

Moreover, the report of a Bill with amendments, or of 
resolutions which had been amended in Committee, gave 
Members their only chance to hear the amendments read out, 
at a period when printed copies were not available, and the 
Clerk’s services in writing out copies too expensive. 

The Committee also had to report to the House in case of 
grave disorder in the Committee. D’Ewes brilliantly describes 
such a scene: 

“As wee weere in the midst of this dispute Thomas 

Earle of Strafford Leiftenant of Ireland came in a barge to 
the Upper Howse from the Tower; and divers ranne to the 
East window of the Howse who with those that sate by 
looked out at the saied windowes opened them and others 
went with some noise and tumult out of the Howse soe as 
wee weere almost whollie interrupted; which made us call 
the Speaker to the chaire againe and the mace was laied on 
the table, and the Clarke came againe into his chaire.” 

If a Committee of the Whole House completes the business 
which has been given to it, then on reporting its proceedings 
the Committee lapses and its existence is only revived when a 
new matter is committeed. But if business is not completed at 
the end of a sitting, “A Committee of the Whole House has no 
power either to adjourn its own sitting or to adjourn its con- 
sideration of any matter for a future sitting.” (Erskine May, 
p- 584.) As has been said above Select Committees and Stand- 
ing or Grand Committees have such a power of adjournment. 
Whether small in number or composed of all the Members of 
the House, they can adjourn to a time of their own choosing 
within limits imposed by requirements of the House. 

This provided one solution of the adjournment difficulty, 
since it avoided the Committee of all Members adjourning to 
a time when the House of all Members had previously decided 
to sit. Early Grand Committees therefore met in the morning 
for an hour or two before the House met (but tended to en- 
croach on the House’s meeting time). Later, Grand Com- 
mittees met in the afternoon, but on these the House tended to 
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encroach. Just at the period when the Grand Committee 
system seemed about to become a regular and rigid procedure, 
the House became very busy and took to sitting early morning 
till late (6 o’clock) evening, thus breaking into the time set 
aside for Committee. It was found convenient to order the 
Speaker to “‘sit by” so that the House could resume from an 
afternoon Committee in case the Committee came to an 
immediate decision requiring action by the House, or in case 
messages were received from King or Lords. No doubt his 
presence at the end of the day’s sitting accustomed Members 
to the idea of the Committee as a purely subordinate body 
sitting within the normal times of sitting of the House. Through- 
out the Parliaments from 1607 to 1629 committees adjourned 
themselves, except in the few cases where a Bill or other matter 
was so short that it could be decided in a few hours. In these 
instances the Bills or resolutions were forthwith reported. In no 
case was leave asked to sit again, whether business in Com- 
mittee was concluded or not. From 1621-29 the Trade, 
Religion, Grievances and Courts Committees usually met in 
the afternoon with the Speaker available if required, but on 
occasion they met in the morning, moving the Speaker out of 
the Chair for the purpose. 

It became more usual, as the Long Parliament went on, for 
committees to report to the House at the end of their sitting, 
and although leave to sit again was not asked, the House took 
care to order a sitting of the Committee on a future day. Some- 
times the Committee expressed its own wishes, which the 
House agreed to. 

During the “‘Parliaments”’ of the Commonwealth it became 
the general rule for committees to report progress formally 
and then to ask leave to sit again. By the Restoration the 
Committee of the Whole House met within the times of sittings 
of the House, completely under the control of the House, with 
all its forms and proceedings identical in substance with those 
in use to-day. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN 
UNDER-DEVELOPED DEMOCRACIES 
By M. A. DE Sitva 
Bere bequeathed the parliamentary system of 


government to her former dependencies India, Pakistan, 

and Ceylon. This form of government was introduced 
into these countries by the British and carefully nurtured by 
them. And after the British withdrawal, when these Asian 
countries had the opportunity of throwing overboard every- 
thing British, the nationalist Governments of these countries 
voluntarily continued the parliamentary system and have tried 
to adapt it to their national life. 

The last phase of British rule saw the masses reach a high 
level of national consciousness. Independence had an emotional 
appeal to the ordinary man whatever the circumstances of his 
existence. It was this emotional appeal that acted as the motive 
force that drew the ordinary illiterate, ill-fed, semi-naked man 
in the street into the political struggle, for which he was 
prepared to make sacrifices of the highest order. Besides its 
emotional appeal, independence also meant for him the dawn 
of a new era in which he would be able to get all the material 
things he had so long waited for—food, clothing, and shelter. 
The nationalist politicians deliberately dangled this carrot of 
an economic haven to win mass support for themselves and 
their policies. 

Independence is now achieved. It no longer holds the 
imagination or fires the spirit of the people. What has taken 
its place in the political sphere is the concept of democracy 
and what it stands for. But what does democracy mean to the 
average man or woman in these countries ? 

Democracy in concrete terms implies the various freedoms. 
Freedom of speech does not mean much to the man or woman 
who has never had the time or the interest to attend meetings. 
He has never been interested in speaking himself, even to put 
forward his grievances. His role has all along been that of a 
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passive listener, and in this respect he has had no choice of 
speakers and does not desire to exercise it. He is quite content 
to listen to anybody who cares to speak to him, and even if 
none does, he does not miss it much for he has other things to 
worry about—the struggle to exist. 

Freedom of the press does not have much significance in a 
country where nearly half the population is illiterate and the 
majority of the rest are barely literate. Even of those who can 
read and understand, only a few can afford to buy a news- 
paper regularly. Where newspaper reading is still not a habit, 
the slogan “freedom of the press” does not evoke an emotional 
response. 

Religion, no doubt, plays a predominant role in the national 
life of these countries. But freedom of religion as a slogan does 
not evoke the same response as it does in the West. To the 
average citizen of these countries, freedom of religion has little 
meaning. Religion he knows, but freedom of religion he does 
not understand. He has been brought up in a tradition of 
religious tolerance. There have been neither persecutions nor 
martyrs. To him religious persecution is a contradiction in 
terms. Since religion is essentially a thing of the mind and the 
spirit, it can never be the subject of persecution: no man, 
however powerful, can control another’s mind or spirit. And 
since martyrdom has no special merit attached to it in Eastern 
religions, he is neither prepared to persecute nor to die for his 
religion. 

Appreciation of the other fundamental of democracy— 
the right to vote and to put in power the government the 
people would like to have—requires a certain social and 
political consciousness among the people. But even to the 
literate and barely literate, this too has little significance. The 
masses are so far removed from those in power that one 
Government does not appear so very different from another. 
Whoever is in and whoever is not in power matters very little 
to them, for they feel it will always be their lot to suffer in 
silence. Their present attitude is best summed up in the lines: 

For forms of Government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 
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Besides, they are also influenced by religious prejudices which 
lead them to think that one is governed by forces which are 
the result of one’s own actions in this and previous births, 
Whatever the society in which one lives, one has to work out 
one’s own salvation. 

It is in this context that parliamentary democracy has to 
take root and thrive, that democracy has to work or be made to 
work. In a country where the majority are indifferent to the 
form of government, democracy must mean in reality the 
government of the people by a few; and this can last only if 
the few can convince the people that that government is 
genuinely for the people. 

This gives the enemies of democracy, the totalitarian 
parties, the opportunity to exploit democracy in an attempt 
to overthrow it. In this struggle between democracy and 
totalitarianism, the masses who still have not developed a 
taste for democracy are merely passive on-lookers. The 
totalitarian parties have little to fear from the people and so 
can afford to infringe without impunity the generally accepted 
canons of democracy which only informed public opinion 
can enforce. In a traditional democracy there are certain 
things which are “‘just not done”’ for fear they would incur the 
moral censure of informed public opinion. But in countries 
where there is no conscious public opinion, political opportun- 
ism and expediency is the order of the day, and democracy is 
open to exploitation. The enemies of democracy are aware of 
this weakness and are not slow to take advantage of it. They 
enter the legislatures and other representatives bodies not with 
the intention of working them but to destroy them from inside. 
Their only interest in Parliament is to make use of it as a 
forum from which to broadcast their anti-democratic views. 
In assemblies in which totalitarian elements are present in 
appreciable numbers, discussion on any subject is twisted and 
distorted to lend itself to propaganda. A motion of condolence 
on the death of a sovereign is made the occasion for a diatribe 
against the whole concept of monarchy. An ordinary motion 
for voting the usual monies for the police is used to denounce 
the police as murderers and enemies of the people. A debate on 
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expenditure for the armed forces is used as an opportunity to 
attempt to obtain the most secret and confidential information 
on the country’s defences, the revelation of which would not 
be in the interests of the State. 

Under the safety of the privileges of Parliament, the most 
wicked and malicious attacks can be made on public servants. 
These attacks are often of such a personal nature that the 
Ministers concerned find it very difficult to lend protection 
to their permanent officials. Innuendo is the most formidable 
weapon in the totalitarian armoury. Under these circum- 
stances, Hansard itself, which would otherwise be of great 
educational value, turns out to be a tool in the hands of anti- 
democratic elements. 

All this is a well thought out and organized campaign, 
to hold Parliament and what it stands for to ridicule. The 
anti-democratic elements boycott all ceremonial occasions, 
for they are aware that ceremony is a necessary part of 
parliamentary government since ceremony helps Parliament 
to hold the imagination of the people. In their public speeches 
outside, Parliament is referred to in derisory terms. At elections 
they create the maximum discontent in the minimum time. 
They are not interested in coming into power by parliamentary 
methods for they have no faith in the ballot. 

The problem, when reduced to its simplest terms, is how 
democracy can work or be made to work in an under- 
developed democracy. Democracy demands the existence of 
a politically-conscious public and a desire by all those who are 
active in political life to work it according to the generally 
accepted rules of the game. But when an appreciable section 
of those who are expected to work it are its sworn enemies, 
new and interesting situations arise which demand new 
techniques on the part of those whose responsibility and duty it 
is to maintain democracy. 

Till such time as the people are ready to take responsibility 
for the maintenance of democracy, those who are now working 
it have to handle the situation as best they can. It may 
become necessary under these circumstances for the present 
Governments in these countries to adopt measures which may 
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appear undemocratic by the high standards generally accepted 
in the more developed democracies. In East Pakistan it was 
necessary to suspend the newly-elected legislature; in India 
the Communist leaders who were seeking election were under 
detention during the elections; in Ceylon two non-nationals 
who were legally married to citizens were deported; these are 
instances which would not win the approval of democrats 
brought up in the liberal tradition of Britain. But when viewed 
in the context of things in these countries, it must be admitted 
that the preservation of democracy demands such actions. 

But these are bad precedents, for they invest those in 
office with almost absolute power, on the exercise of which will 
depend the future of democracy. This power in the hands of 
the right people would mean that executive action of this 
nature would be kept to a bare minimum. But once this type 
of executive action is resorted to, it is no doubt difficult to 
control. What appears absolutely necessary under a particular 
set of circumstances may be continued even after the circum- 
stances have changed merely to satisfy the personal vanity or 
personal prejudice of the Executive. The future of democracy 
depends on how fast the people realize what democracy is 
and what it stands for, and take their place in the political set- 
up of their respective countries. 

An even more formidable problem which democratic 
Governments in these countries have to face is the demand of 
the masses for immediate economic betterment. In all these 


countries political development has been far ahead of economic — 


development, with the result that people have suddenly come 
to demand economic rights. They want food, clothing, and 
shelter immediately. To provide all these at once is no mean 
task. It is certainly too difficult a task for any democratic 
government. The neglect of over a century cannot be undone 
in a few years. In all these countries the national wealth has not 
expanded as fast as it should, particularly during the last few 
decades of the British rule when emphasis was on political 
rather than economic development. And now the position is 
that in Ceylon the per capita income is one-eighth of that in 
Britain, in Pakistan one-tenth, and in India one-fourteenth, 
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and all the time the population is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. In all these countries we have a growing population 
with decreasing per capita incomes. 

The people cannot wait. They will not take “prosperity 
in due course” for an answer. People are demanding the good 
things of life and there is not enough to go round. The result 
is a top heavy, unstable, political equilibrium. Under these 
trying conditions it is no mean task to maintain the balance. 
And it demands that those in power should be eternally 
vigilant to take precautions that this precarious balance is not 
upset. 

The future development of democracy depends on how 
fast the countries concerned develop economically, how soon the 
people become “‘democracy conscious”, and how best those 
who are now in power exercise their power to preserve demo- 
cracy till such time as democracy is able to look after itself. 
The future of democracy depends on how best these present 
Governments, which are of the people but only by a few 
people, will work for all the people. 
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A NOTE ON PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS 
IN BELGIUM 


by JEAN TEMMERMAN 


BRITISH Member of Parliament, the late Sir Herbert 

Williams, has said that during twenty years in the 

House he put more than four thousand questions to 
members of the Government. Four thousand questions in 
twenty years, more than were asked by all Belgian Senators 
between the two world wars! And yet Belgian Ministers com- 
plain that they have to give too many explanations through 
the method of parliamentary question and answer. 

It is generally agreed that the first recorded parliamentary 
question was asked in the British House of Lords on the 
gth February, 1721. Lord Cowper put a question to the 
Government and received a reply from the Earl of Sunderland.? 
As the power of legislative assemblies increased, so did the right 
to question the Government develop both in Britain and on 
the continent. 

Parliamentary questions may serve different purposes. In 
Britain the purpose of a parliamentary question is ‘“‘to obtain 
information or press for action”.* A request for information is 
the basic purpose of a parliamentary question, but it is easy to 
extend this purpose. A request for factual information may 
conceal a demand for an explanation about official action, and 
this in its turn is not easily distinguished from proposing 
alternative courses of action. Parliamentary questions in 
Belgium may be requests for information or explanation, but 
it is not in order to use this device to press for action. In a 
random sample of 34 questions put by Senators, I found 20 


1 Papers on Parliament, Hansard Society, p. 30. 

2 Parliamentary History, Vol. VII, Col. 709. 

3 Erskine May, A Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings and Usage of 
Parliament, 15th edition, 1950, p. 342. 
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asking for information and 14 seeking explanations of actions 
by Ministers. 

In its origin the parliamentary question in Belgium was 
essentially a means of controlling the executive government. 
Before 1889, questions were not officially recognized in the 
Standing Orders of either House of Parliament. Interruptions 
of ordinary parliamentary business in order to seek information 
or explanation were disguised as points of order. Nevertheless, 
they were generally referred to by the press and the public as 
interpellations. They could only be presented orally and if the 
Minister was present. The Minister replied briefly. Then the 
original questioner could put a supplementary question, thank 
the Minister, or declare that the answer was unsatisfactory. 

After 1897, the majority of questions were submitted in 
writing and published in the Official Report (the Belgian 
Hansard) and the Journal. The Minister gave an oral answer 
the following Tuesday. This practice continued until 1908, 
when it was decided that questions should not be printed on 
the day they were handed in, but only when the answer had 
been given. Since 1920, questions and answers have been 
published in a special section of the Official Report, from 
which the weekly papers often extract interesting information. 

Today there are two types of parliamentary question in 
Belgium: oral and written. 

The oral question is more or less the Belgian equivalent of 
the “Private Notice” question at Westminster. A member who 
wishes to put a question on some matter of urgent public 
importance may do so without the usual prescribed notice; he 
informs both the Minister concerned and the President of the 
Chamber, and if the Minister is prepared to give an answer the 
President allows the question to be put. This is the procedure 
which was followed before 1897. About ten questions of this 
kind are asked each session; in a recent session at Westminster 
there were forty-eight “Private Notice” questions in the 
House of Commons. 

A written question is submitted in writing and answered 
in writing. It need not be submitted personally by the 
questioner but may be handed in by a colleague. It may be 
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signed by not more than three members. The Minister sends 
the answer to the Clerk’s Department and it is published in 
the Official Report. This is much the same procedure as is 
used for written questions in Britain. 

The interpellation is similar to the oral question described 
except that it is the intention of the questioner to provoke a 
debate in which all members may participate and which may 
end in a division. It is thus in many ways similar to the short 
adjournment debate which takes place at Westminster during 
the last half hour of every sitting. 

A question may be addressed to any Minister (including 
the Prime Minister or a Minister without Portfolio) and should 
be submitted to the President of the Chamber or to the Clerks’ 
Department. It is then registered and examined by the Clerk 
to see that it conforms to the Rules of Order. A copy is sent to 
the Minister, with a note informing him when an answer is 
required. If the President of the Assembly considers that a 
question is out of order, he holds it up until he has had a chance 
of discussing the matter with the questioner. If the latter 
rejects the view of the President, the dispute is taken to the 
Bureau (a sort of Steering Committee) or to the full Assembly. 
The President of the Senate may forbid the publication of a 
question which he considers is contrary to the public interest; 
it is, however, not often that this happens. If a question con- 
tains the name of a third party or of a Civil Servant, the name 
is replaced by the initials or the letter X. 

A question is out of order: 

(a) if it contains facts which are not necessary to make 
the question intelligible; 

(6) if it is concerned with a purely personal case; 

(c) if it contains expressions which are offensive to the 

Minister, the Public Service, or third parties; 

(d) if the Government is not responsible for the subject 
matter of the question; 

(e) ifit asks for information of a documentary nature; 

(f) if it is written in verse. 

Ministers have fifteen days in which to prepare their 
answers, and this period is usually sufficient. Ministers may 
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refuse to answer if the question appears to be out of order or is 
regarded as offensive. When a Minister, while not refusing to 
answer, fails to provide the information requested, the 
question is published with a note to the effect that it has not 
been answered within the prescribed period. A member whose 
question has not been answered may ask the President of the 
Chamber to intervene, or may change his written question into 
an oral one or an interpellation. 

Answers should be concise. If an answer is too long, or if 
it is of a private nature, the Minister gives the information 
privately to the questioner. The Officia] Report merely records 
that the question has been answered. 

“Provisional”? answers may be given, in which case the 
Minister intimates that he will provide a more detailed answer 
later. The “provisional” answer and the final answer are both 
published. 

Is the system of parliamentary questions abused ? Between 
1929 and 1939 members of the Chamber of Deputies put an 
average of 689 questions per session, members of the Senate 
180.1 Since the war, the number has noticeably increased, but 
it is still much less than in other Parliaments. The Prime 
Minister has, however, addressed a letter to the Presidents of 
the two Chambers asking them to insist upon their colleagues 
putting fewer questions, as an intolerable burden is being 
placed on the already overworked Civil Service. But even so, 
the number of questions is constantly increasing. This shows 
that representatives of the people are anxious to inform them- 
selves about all matters which are concerned with the public 
interest. It tends also to show that to a certain extent the 
complexity of modern problems forces Deputies and Senators 
to deal with facts rather than theories. 


1In the same period, there were on the average more than 12,000 
questions a year in the House of Commons. 
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THE GOLD COAST GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1954 


By GrorcE BENNETT 


N June the people of the Gold Coast elected their first 
[ese Assembly composed entirely of Africans; from 

it both the nominated officials and the representatives of 
the European firms had been eliminated. Under the new 
constitution this Assembly will support the first all-African 
Cabinet in the Gold Coast, while the opposition will be led 
by an official leader receiving a salary of £1,500 a year. The 
influence of the Westminster model is strong in a country 
whose politicians can in some cases count three generations 
of British-trained lawyers and doctors. In the coastal towns 
the secret ballot, with normal English-style ballot papers, had 
been in use for some years but now the towns fell in with the 
rest of the country. To make secret voting possible for the 
illiterate, the “symbol” method was made general. At the 
other end of the Gold Coast, in the less advanced Northern 
Territories, the secret ballot was being employed for the first 
time in some areas. Previously voters had been assembled to 
line up behind the candidate of their choice. This was also the 
first general election in which all voting was direct, with all 
electoral colleges eliminated. 

The campaign may be said to have begun as early as six 
months before the elections, when the first reports of faction 
fights came in. Perhaps because the struggle was too pro- 
longed, perhaps because there had been elections before, the 
fever heat of 1951 with its cry of self-government was not 
recaptured. Instead of there being but one enemy in the 
Imperial power, there were now internal rivalries, local and 
individual. There were not now the wild promises which used 
to be made in days before they could be tested in the realities 
of power. 

Both the Convention People’s Party (the C.P.P.), the 
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Government party, and the Ghana Congress Party, which 
considered itself the main opposition party, produced mani- 
festos in English that were printed in England. The Muslim 
Association Party (the M.A.P.), which hoped to feed on 
Muslim grievances in the towns and in the north, had to insist 
that its members included many non-Muslims, for ‘“Pakistan- 
ism” is considered a dangerous heresy in West Africa. This 
party also issued a manifesto, less well produced and in poorer 
English than the others. The strongest attack on the C.P.P. 
Government came, in fact, from regional forces, the Northern 
People’s Party voicing feelings of neglect in the Northern 
Territories, and the Togoland Congress with a policy of 
unification of the two parts of Togoland (British and French) 
and opposition to the C.P.P. policy of integrating British 
Togoland into the Gold Coast. The force of the latter movement 
is in Ewe racial and linguistic feeling which found another 
voice in the two candidates of the Anlo Youth Organization. 
Beyond these, there were some minor parties which did not 
succeed in putting more than one candidate each into the field. 

One of the most interesting features of the campaign was the 
emergence of the C.P.P. rebels. The party had received over 
a thousand applications from prospective candidates for the 
104 seats in what the C.P.P. called “Operation 104”. The 
choice and endorsements were made in the party’s Accra 
headquarters. In some cases the C.P.P. flouted local feelings as 
part of its struggle against tribalism—but not always with 
success. For these and personal reasons, some of the dis- 
appointed aspirants insisted on standing. On Whit-Sunday, 
6th June, sixty-four of these rebels were formally read out of 
the party by the Prime Minister and Life Chairman of the 
C.P.P., Kwame Nkrumah, at a mass meeting in Kumasi. The 
rebels were denounced for their use of the party colours and the 
party’s loud speaker cars, being threatened with police action 
if this continued. 

The C.P.P. had to make the election a demonstration of 
the continued strength of the mass radical party that had 
swept the polls in 1951. Throughout the country its multi- 
coloured poster showed Kwame Nkrumah in traditional dress, 
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and called—in English—for confidence in his Government 
and hence for the election of the local candidate whose name 
was pasted on to the blank space on the poster. The party is 
supported by newspapers that in their use of Biblical phrase- 
ology of the Authorized Version and in their general vehemence 
recall the Chartists rather than the Marxists. During the 
election, party buttons @ l’Americaine were worn carrying 
Nkrumah’s picture or, in some cases, the red cock (the symbol 
of the C.P.P.) and the name of the local candidate; while— 
more distinctively African—women supporters wore expensive 
Manchester printed cloths with Nkrumah’s portrait surrounded 
by the words “the first Prime Minister of the Gold Coast’’. 
The important Kumasi meeting of 6th June typified the 
strange mixture of Africa and Europe that runs through Gold 
Coast politics. After Nkrumah had been chaired in through the 
dense crowd, the proceedings resumed—previously there had 
been warming up speeches by local leaders—with the hymn 
“Lead, kindly light”. Other national leaders spoke before 
Nkrumah’s announcement. In it the position of English as 
the language of politics was demonstrated: the expulsion of the 
rebels was made in that language and only after Nkrumah 
had sat down was this official statement made intelligible to 
the mass of the audience with a Twi translation. In his 
introductory remarks in Twi, Nkrumah had also underlined 
in English his more important points: “we are not voting for 
personalities, we are voting for the party.” The importance 
of the myth of the party was seen when Nkrumah said he 
would allow the expelled rebels to keep their party cards “as 
souvenirs of their association in the revolutionary struggle’’. 
No other party could rival either the strength or the appeal 
of the C.P.P. except in local areas. The Ghana Congress Party 
was the party that put the second largest number of candidates 
into the field (twenty-four, of whom fifteen lost their deposits). 
As a party it lacked popular appeal, being based on middle- 
class dislike of C.P.P. radicalism. It is led by intellectuals, 
Dr. J. B. Danquah, who has written on Akan law, and Dr. 
K. A. Busia, who teaches sociology in the University College. 
Perhaps the best organized opposition party was the Togoland 
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Congress. Its leader, S. G. Antor, has presented the Togoland 
unification case before the United Nations. In Togoland the 
higher standard of literacy of the Ewes was reflected in election 
posters being in the vernacular as much as in English, a rare 
feature elsewhere. The party cry of the Togoland Congress 
was Ablode (the Ewe word for “‘freedom”’) whereas throughout 
the country the C.P.P.’s cry was the English word “freedom”, 
shouted as such by small boy and mass meeting alike. A mark 
of the struggle between the Togoland Congress ‘and the C.P.P. 
was that a far higher number of claims and objections against 
the electoral registers were made in Togoland than elsewhere 
outside Accra. In contrast the weakness of party organization 
in Kumasi was shown by the fact that only the week-end before 
the election did the parties make copies of the registers for 
electioneering purposes. 

Real canvassing, in fact, was largely unknown. Party cars 
with loudspeakers and noisy youths paraded the streets and 
villages up to and even on election day itself. Such noise made 
nonsense of the regulation that it was an offence to make any 
public address within 200 yards of a polling station. 

A large interest of the campaign lay in the use of the 
symbols which, stuck on the ballot boxes, came to typify the 
parties also. Nine party symbols had been agreed at the 
beginning of May and six others were designed for issue to 
independent candidates. The red cock of the C.P.P. was 
claimed by them to be crowing in the dawn of Africa’s freedom 
but an opposition paper reminded its readers of the number of 
Akan stories in which the cock is shown as ungrateful and 
treacherous; while, in Cape Coast, opposition supporters 
threw corn to the C.P.P. candidate in derision of his symbol. 
Two parties had elephants but in different postures and 
different colours. The Northern People’s Party had a clenched 
black fist on a white ground, not Communist, but the tra- 
ditional sign of greeting in the Western Sudan and, as the 
party said, denoting friendship and unity. Of the independent 
symbols the most popular were the fish, a staple of Gold Coast 
diet often consumed from tins, and the cooking pot, which was 
interpreted in the north as the pot for making pito, the local 
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beer. There was some confusion in one constituency where the 

returning officer had allowed an independent to choose the 
house symbol, forgetting that one of the parties there had as 
symbol a house and linguist’s staff. The independent was then 
allowed to invent his own symbol and picked on a Jaguar car, 
Perhaps he remembered the popular song of the moment in 
the Gold Coast that lists as desirable for a young lady’s suitor 
that he should be able to provide her with “a frig full” and 
“a Jaguar car”, while being himself a “‘beento”’, that is, that 
he should have visited England. 

Constitutional developments had made it necessary to 
hold the elections in mid-June, during the rains. Fortunately 
the polling days were fine, and the fears of travel difficulties 
in the remoter rural constituencies, in particular in the coastal 
areas of the river mouths and the lagoons, were not realized. 
The aim had been to hold the whole election on one day but 
it did not prove possible in the Northern Territories where 
the scarcity of literates forced a division of polling stations, 
approximately half being worked on roth June, five days 
before the rest of the country. As it was, the administrative 
resources of the north were strained to the uttermost: the 
Chief Regional Officer assured visiting journalists that on the 
two days concerned only the most essential services were being 
maintained. Fortunately for an observer this division permitted 
comparisons to be made between the north and, on the 
15th June, the town of Kumasi and its surrounding country- 
side. 

The general pattern was one of orderly and early voting, 
most being completed by midday. The polls opened at 6 a.m. 
and queues by 7.30 or even from the very beginning of voting 
were not an uncommon sight. In some Ashanti villages on the 
other hand the presiding officer had to call the local chief to 
beat gong gong! to fetch the people. In the north, where the 
power of the chiefs remains strong, there were cases of voters 
refusing to come until the chief had led the way into the 
polling booth. Then, in some cases, he sat with his elders under 
a tree to watch the proceedings. How many villagers realized 

1 The Gold Coast equivalent to sending out the town crier. 
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the inwardness of the fact that for the first time they were 
making a choice out of the knowledge and control of their 
chief? Elaborate precautions were taken to guard the secrecy 
of the ballot: ““Your vote is secret” had been the motto of the 
Government Information Service’s pre-election campaign. 
In some cases too great a secrecy was achieved: voting in 
some round huts of the north was made so dark that it seemed 
like a fetish hut—where indeed was a powerful juju. To some, 
the difficulty of holding a thin piece of paper—a strange 
experience in itself—and still more of inserting it in a slit in a 
wooden box was too much: the floor became the receptacle. 

If the voter needed training, so also did the various polling 
officials. Before they went out into the bush—to provide in 
scattered districts stations that no voter had more than ten 
to fifteen miles to walk—these clerks and school teachers were 
given practice with demonstration playlets, being shown how 
to deal with attempted personation, how to check the registers, 
and finally how to seal up the ballot boxes and the various 
official papers at the end of the day. Perhaps because so much 
of this was new in the north and they were carefully instructed, 
the technical conduct of the election was higher there than in 
the rural areas of Ashanti that the present writer visited. 

The election revealed in a striking manner the variations 
in the social status of women. In Kumasi it seemed no different 
from England; in the north there were often definite women’s 
hours when they came en masse, while in the Ashanti villages 
women were seen to be queueing whereas a man on arrival 
went straight to the table for his ballot paper. In the north 
there were also striking differences in the numbers of women 
registered: where the Government Agents had got the chiefs 
to co-operate, the figures were as high as farther south. 
Elsewhere the traditional pattern of women’s subordination 
revealed itself in the small numbers who had registered. 

Registration had been a major administrative exercise in 
itself. The Government Information Service carried out a 
campaign throughout January and February. Although the 
payment of tax was a qualification, it had been decided that 
separate registers, unconnected with the tax rolls, should be 
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prepared. In some cases they revealed either the weaknesses 
of the last census or startling population changes since. In the 
towns of Accra, Kumasi and Cape Coast this was particularly 
so; in Accra the registration figures in the three constituencies 
were 99 per cent, 148 per cent and 157 per cent of the figures 
estimated from the census. In contrast some rural areas in the 
Colony produced registrations as low as 30 per cent, and in 
one case adjoining Accra of only 17 per cent of the estimated 
figures. The registers proved difficult to use: the politicians 
had insisted on voters being listed alpHabetically—a difficult 
proceeding where there are many names of the Smith-Jones 
type and certain initial letters seem particularly overworked. 
It appeared that few people were aware that the British practice 
is registration by street and house number. Such a method is, 
however, not always possible in the Gold Coast, where, as in 
so many tropical countries, statistics are poor. 

In the voting a high proportion of votes was cast in the 
areas of the regional challenges to the C.P.P. This was par- 
ticularly so in central Togoland and the far north of the 
Northern Territories. In contrast, there was a small poll in 
Accra, a C.P.P. stronghold. More surprising were figures in 
Ashanti which, like Accra, had only a 52 per cent poll of 
the registered voters; there it had been expected that the large 
number of rebels would call out the voters. In the country as a 
whole there was a 60 per cent poll, with the western region of 
the Colony returning 67 per cent. 

The C.P.P. victory was expected, but the figure of seventy- 
two seats hides certain weaknesses. In the Northern Territories 
and in Trans-Volta Togoland, the C.P.P. received fewer votes 
than its opponents, although in the latter region it obtained 
more seats (8 from 46,447 votes, as against the opposition’s 
5 from 46,870). C.P.P. candidates forfeited deposits only in the 
Northern Territories (5 out of 25) while in one constituency a 
member of the C.P.P. who has since become a Minister insisted 
on standing as an independent. The northern suspicion of 
party labels cut both ways. After the election, two victorious 
independents joined the Northern People’s Party, announcing 
that they had not stood under the party symbol “for obvious 
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reasons’! There may seem a certain danger of regionalization 
of politics in the Gold Coast, following Nigeria though on a 
smaller scale. However, this may be avoided as the Northern 
People’s Party, who hold fourteen of the twenty-six northern 
seats, accepts the principle of a united Gold Coast and is 
strongly opposed to the Togoland Congress’s policy of separa- 
tion from the Gold Coast. 

The main result of the election was the almost complete 
elimination of a regular opposition. Only Dr. K. A. Busia of 
the Ghana Congress Party was returned, and the one Muslim 
Association Party member is likely to vote with his fellow 
northerners. Moreover, the C.P.P. is likely to be supported by 
the seven successful rebels who will seek to work their passage 
back into the party. The position of the other seven independ- 
ents will only be defined when the Assembly meets. In this, 
as in much else, Gold Coast politics recall those of eighteenth 
century England. Not least is this so in the number of election 
petitions talked of even during the election campaign itself. 
Every possible infraction of the regulations was carefully 
watched for a loophole to attack a victorious rival. When the 
voting was over, the first two legal actions threatened talked of 
spiritual intimidation, of the victorious candidate and his 
supporters having invoked fetish upon any who voted for the 
other side, coupled in one case with alleged threats that “‘any 
one who voted C.P.P. would not get diamond concessions”’. 

In that particular case the threats were alleged to have been 
uttered by the local “Youth Organization”. As in the West 
African phrase “the young men”, this refers to those who, 
whatever their age, are outside the political power-structure of 
chiefs and “elders”. Three years earlier, in the 1951 elections, 
some observers concluded that the C.P.P.’s victory, after its 
attack on the chiefs, marked an end of the chiefs’ power. That 
this was an over-simplification was demonstrated in Nkrumah’s 
pre-election tour of Ashanti. There the rebels were “the young 
men” so Nkrumah closeted himself with the chiefs. It was so 
in other areas, for the C.P.P. in office has become more 
moderate as it has become part of the new power-structure. 


In this difficult transition period the past is being challenged 
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but the new world is not yet established. The Gold Coast 
politician has to be all things to all men. The election campaign 
repeatedly illustrated this; more is necessary than kissing 
babies. Casely Hayford, of an old Western-educated family, 
attended the Id prayers in Kumasi at the end of Ramadan, 
while Dr. Nkrumah, a B.D. of Lincoln University, Pennsyl- 
vania, submitted to being anointed by fetish priests. At the 
same time these are men of the twentieth century. Casely 
Hayford campaigned under the slogan “The devil you know” 
and Nkrumah is ever conscious of the Gold Coast’s aan 
in Africa and the world. 

The election itself must be regarded as part of an ebuiiia 
process. These elections were calmer than those of 1951. The 
fact that no disturbances took place until a week after the 
election, and then only on a small scale and in the tenseness 
of Kumasi, is itself a step forward. Yet one must balance the 
costs of the election against its educative value. For three 
months of this year the Government Information Service’s 
propaganda vans turned from education on health, hygiene 
and agriculture to education on elections. The normal work of 
administrative officers had for almost as long to take second 
place to the registration of voters and the conduct of the 
election itself. Local government was virtually suspended 
during the first part of June and the various councils were well 
behind in the preparation of their annual financial estimates. 

The actual monetary cost of the election is not yet known 
although it has been stated that £6,000 was spent on Govern- 
ment petrol alone. Fortunately among tropical countries the 
Gold Coast is rich. Three hundred and twenty-four candidates 
were able to find the necessary £50 deposit, which 117 of them 
lost for failing to secure one sixth of the poll. Perhaps it was a 
worthwhile gamble for entry into an Assembly whose members 
receive a salary of £960 p.a. Yet for the candidates it was an 
expensive campaign. The law provided no limit and attempted 
no check on expenses, so that rumour in Kumasi had it that 
one man had mortgaged his house for £2,000 to compete. 

There must needs be, in these early days of Gold Coast 
politics and full responsibility, all kinds of excesses. As in so 
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much else, so in the election, the remarkable feature is the 
pace of change, the speed with which people are learning. 
After the election Nkrumah is reported to have advised new 
C.P.P. members of the Legislative Assembly that many 
members of the last Assembly had lost their seats through being 
inattentive to and not visiting their constituencies. Elections, 
then, are already in the Gold Coast a means of bringing 
responsibility down to a public opinion which is becoming 
increasingly aware of the issues at stake. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Government and Parliament. A Survey from the Inside. 
By Herbert Morrison. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


This book is unique of its kind. It is at once a learned dis- 
quisition and a detailed account of our system and methods of 
Government, and all the complex of agencies on which in the 
course of natural evolution we have come to rely, by one who 
gained his knowledge not from books, nor in classrooms, but 
in the hard school of personal experience. 

Therein lies its value, and, as one who for nearly half a 
century has laboured in the public service in various capacities, 
I am happy to pay my tribute. 

Mr. Morrison came into the service of the State with no 
scholastic background, but with a most valuable experience of 
administration and finance, gained as a member of the great- 
est of our local authorities, the London County Council. It is 
clear from what he has written that his natural aptitude for 
administration, coupled with a penetrating, and at the same 
time discriminating, judgment impelled him to make an 
analytical survey of his environment and of the human relation- 
ships in which he became involved as he passed from one high 
position to another. 

In the result we have an account of the machinery of 
government as it exists to-day, from which even those for whom 
it has been the study of a lifetime may learn much, and which 
to the newcomer in public administration should prove in- 
valuable. 

The later chapters dealing with party organization, with 
the more technical aspects of parliamentary procedure, and 
still more those sections which are concerned with recent 
practical applications of Socialist doctrine, are of interest to the 
politician rather than the administrator, and here it must be 
admitted the style and presentation lose something of the 
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sparkle of the earlier chapters and become somewhat turgid. 
But on this many others are far more competent judges than I. 

Of the book as a whole I would merely say that much 
earnest thought and honest speculation must have gone to its 
making, and I envy the man who could detach himself 
sufficiently from the eddies and cross-currents of political life 
to produce so realistic and objective a study. 

WAVERLEY. 


The British Approach to Politics. By Michael Stewart, M.P. 
2nd Edition. Allen & Unwin. 16s. 


An Introduction to Public Administration. By E. N. 
Gladden. Staples. 153s. 


These two books, one by a Labour M.P. and former 
Junior Minister and the other by a serving Civil Servant, 
between them cover both the Parliamentary and the Admini- 
strative, the Political and the Official aspects of the British 
Constitution. Both are guides for the general reader and the 
student of Citizenship and, therefore, both aim to describe 
the facts and explain how the system works, simply and 
clearly, and on the whole they do this job very adequately. 
Neither has much space for controversy, though Mr. Stewart 
cannot, of course, resist expressing views about the value of 
the House of Lords or the policy of the Conservative Party, and 
Mr. Gladden, as might be expected, has a chapter headed 
“Civil Service Problems’’. But description and exposition of a 
fairly straightforward and elementary kind are the main aims 
of the authors. 

Mr. Gladden tries to help the reader by presenting some of 
the facts in the form of diagrams. I found these most unhelpful 
and, indeed, seriously misleading on occasion. There is, for 
example, a two-page table or diagram which is supposed to 
explain The Administrative Brain. Words such as Co- 
ordination, Control, Means and Execution appear in boxes 
with lines going hither and thither but though there are some 
five pages of explanation I still found it difficult to understand 
what the chart added. Another purports to show The Struc- 
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ture of Local Government but this is quite definitely mislead- 
ing. As it is partly in the form of an organization chart, the 
City of London is made to appear as a subordinate body of the 
L.C.C., and Boroughs and District Councils are subordinate to 
County Councils. The note at the foot of the chart does not 
go far enough to prevent the misunderstanding. 

Actually neither is at home in dealing with local govern- 
ment. Mr. Stewart says Local Authorities “serve as agents of 
the Government” and “The County Council, as chief [sic] 
of local authorities, acts as an agent for the Central Govern- 
ment. ...” If by Government he means Whitehall, then the 
word “agent” is misleading and, indeed, wrong as applied to 
most of the field. Local Authorities, as elected bodies, may be 
agents of Parliament, another elected body, by whom they 
have been given powers direct, powers which in most cases are 
not available to any Minister. 

Mr. Stewart, however, deals with the relations between 
Ministers and Civil Servants much better than does Mr. 
Gladden. One cannot altogether avoid the impression that 
Mr. Gladden is happier in dealing with the so-called Admini- 
strative Brain, with the Civil Service hierarchy and forms of 
organization, and that politicians and the public are rather 
shadowy creatures, whereas to Mr. Stewart the things that 
count are the clash of public opinion as represented by organ- 
ized parties, the procedure for thrashing out issues in open 
debate, and the devices for public control and accountability. 
To get a balanced view one should read both books. 


D. N. CuEsTEr. 


The Queen’s Government. By Sir Ivor Jennings. Pelican. 2s. 


Lords and Commons. How Parliament Began and How 
it Works. Hansard Society. 2s. 


Despite all criticism, Parliament remains the favourite 
dramatic spectacle in Britain—or at least the piece with the 
longest run. The peculiar emotion which it evokes can clearly 
be watched on the features of the passengers who crowd the 
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circling pleasure-boats opposite the Terrace. Flippancy is 
seen struggling with curiosity and awe: until as often as not a 
thin, friendly cheer drowns the stored-up witticisms. This 
interest is catered for by an endless stream of publications 
about Parliament, and since it is assumed that people cannot 
or will not nowadays read any but the shortest of books, it has 
become an exercise among our most distinguished publicists 
to compress the whole vast quart of our constitution and its 
ramifications not into a pint pot but into an egg-cup or even 
an acorn. Sir Ivor Jennings has filled his egg-cup with 
distillations from some of his former writings, Parliament, 
Cabinet Government and The British Constitution. He leaps nimbly 
but a little unevenly from freedom to politics and from 
government to the law. He is an adept at producing sprightly 
modern instances and his easy, humorous style is excellently 
adapted for the ready apprehension of the system which is once 
again The Queen’s Government. There are some surprising 
inaccuracies. “Bonnie Prince Charlie’? (perish the epithet) 
did not suffer his final defeat in 1745 (p. 17); Lord Aberdeen’s 
compromise in 1856 could hardly have led to the Crimean 
War in 1854; (p. 138) a judge has been removed by Address of 
both Houses of Parliament since 1701 (p. 145). 

The Hansard Society acorn, though it contains infinitely 
less liquor, is even less open to criticism. It is extraordinary 
how a staff who must perforce cover the same ground ad 
nauseam contrive continually to dress out their productions 
with such originality. Modern quotations and illustrations are 
admirably chosen to blend with the old, and there is a par- 
ticularly happy double-page drawing of the two Chambers 
in session, side by side. Partly for constitutional reasons it is 
too easy to forget “the other place’’. In reality both Houses 
usually work in close association for the common good, both 
equally part of Parliament. The price of freedom may be 
eternal vigilance, and little books such as these are useful in 
reminding us how this vigilance is exercised in this country. 
We should not lose the road. It becomes better signposted 
every day. 


S. GorpDon. 
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Members of the Long Parliament. By D. Brunton and 
D. H. Pennington. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 


Certain “old-fashioned” historians have clung, despite the 
popularity of Marxist-materialist interpretations of history, to 
the theory that men’s passionate devotion to principles has 
some connection with civil wars and the constitutional 
struggles leading up to them. This admirable, factual book 
vindicates their belief. By examining the careers and back- 
grounds of the Members of the Long Parliament—all three 
groups of them, the original members, the “recruiters”, 
elected in or after the winning of the Civil War by Parliament 
in 1645, and the “Rump”—the authors have shown con- 
clusively that there was no clear line of demarcation between 
the Royalist and the Parliamentarian members. On both sides 
there were representatives of the greater and the lesser gentry; 
both sides had their quota of blue-blood and nouveau riche; 
merchants and lawyers were fairly evenly divided. In fact 
“the only significant difference seems to have been that the 
Royalists were on average ten years younger, and more often 
belonged to families with a parliamentary history”’. 

This difference in age is one of the more important things 
to emerge from this factual survey. It is the one thing that no 
one has guessed or allowed for. ‘The median ages of the two 
parties”, as the authors summarize it, “for the whole country 
have been worked out at thirty-six and forty-seven respectively 
—a very large difference’’. That is to say, the Royalists were 
even at the time, the younger and more “progressive” (if 
that vague and essentially invalid term may be used in the 
absence of a true defining word) party. 

When one remembers that a boy of nine who had watched 
Queen Elizabeth I’s thanksgiving for the defeat of the 
Armada could also, as a man of seventy, have watched the 
execution of Charles I—that, in fact, the two events are in one 
man’s normal span of life—the almost unconscious “period” 
falsifications are corrected and one may not need the warning 
in R. H. Tawney’s introduction that “‘the larger outlines of the 
parliamentary landscape” remain the same on the eve of the 
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Civil War as they were in the Elizabethan House of Commons 
in 1584. They could hardly have done otherwise. What one 
sees now is the importance of the fact that the great Parlia- 
mentarians spoke as Elizabethans and that the Royalists were 
the Carolines. 

The book is so full of enlightening and important details 
that it is impossible to do justice to it at all in a short (or even 
a long) review. One can only say that this is the one of the 
few works which every student of the seventeenth century must 
possess; and no future work on the Civil War period can be 
written without reference to it. 


Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON. 


Stanley Baldwin. By D. C. Somervell. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


Criticism of the statesmen and policies of the "thirties 
continues to be widespread and severe, even though most of 
the few critics who then kept outside glasshouses are them- 
selves no longer suitably placed for throwing stones. Stanley 
Baldwin’s reputation, in particular, remains low in popular 
estimation; and for those who had hoped that the time had 
arrived for a more just assessment of his career Mr. G. M. 
Young’s biography came as a sad disappointment. Mr. D.C. 
Somervell has now made his protest in a forty-page essay, 
with a brief foreword by Mr. Ernest Brown and reprints of 
four Baldwin speeches. 

This reply to Mr. Young is too slight to be really effective. 
It is welcome, however, as a portent; and Mr. Somervell has 
had no difficulty in making some shrewd hits. Of special 
interest are his references to Baldwin’s attitude towards foreign 
affairs and rearmament. He deals faithfully with the legend 
about Baldwin’s indifference to foreign affairs, and rightly 
pillories the manner in which Mr. Young has lent support to 
the legend on the flimsy basis of one of those stories about 
incidents in Cabinet which have so often been used as a 
substitute for rational argument. On the subject of rearma- 
ment, Mr. Somervell makes a well-justified protest against 
Mr. Young’s failure to deal plainly with the 1935 Election and 
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Baldwin’s much-distorted speech of 12th November, 1936, a 
failure made all the more conspicuous by the prominence he 
gives to Sir Winston Churchill’s unfair treatment of the subject 
in The Gathering Storm—rightly described by Mr. Somervell 
as “the most damaging and far the most permanently influen- 
tial indictment of Baldwin”. The myth of the Baldwin 
“confession” was exposed some years ago by the present 
reviewer ; and Mr. Young has been criticized in several quarters 
for his apparent unawareness of the exposure. Careful reading, 
however, suggests that while Mr. Young may not have been 
acquainted with the case presented, he would certainly not 
dissent from it. The trouble with Mr. Young in this respect, 
as in others, might well be described as. “indolence’’—the 
weakness he so often attributes to Baldwin. His inadequate 
excerpts from the “confession” speech and his disinclination to 
clinch his argument are responsible for the misleading 
impression he undoubtedly conveyed. Curiously, Mr. Somervell 
himself fails to deal decisively with one of the main points at 
issue, perhaps because of a reluctance frankly to admit a former 
error on his own part. Previously under the impression that 
Baldwin was speaking of the 1935 Election, he now feels 
convinced that Baldwin was referring to a hypothetical 
election at any earlier date which he might have held but did 
not. Mr. Somervell can easily resolve any lingering doubts. 
He has only to read Baldwin’s “confession” speech, which, 
indeed, he should certainly have reprinted in his appendix. 
There, apart from other evidence, he would find Baldwin’s 
plain statement, “I am speaking of 1933 and 1934”. It is, 
perhaps, not surprising that Baldwin’s critics should always 
omit that sentence from their quotations; but it is strange 
that both Mr. Young and Mr. Somervell should ignore 
it. 


Mr. Somervell’s main case against Mr. Young holds good. 
It is that the latter’s well-intentioned biography fails to 
provide that vigorous defence of Baldwin which the facts 
warrant and which the state of public opinion on the subject 
demands. 


R. BAssETT. 
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American State Legislatures. A report of the Committee 
on American Legislatures, American Political Science 
Association, edited by Belle Zeller. New York: Crowell. 
25s. 

For many decades, American scholars have written numer- 
ous volumes and articles evaluating the organization, member- 
ship, procedures, staff facilities, and other facets, pertaining to 
legislatures among the forty-eight States. Most of these studies 
have been related to selected topics or to individual States. They 
have revealed a general awareness of the problems and 
deficiencies in the State legislative processes, and a comprehen- 
sion of the organizational, procedural and technical changes 
essential to, or likely to result in, improvements in State 
legislative bodies and their work. 

The Committee on American Legislatures of the American 
Political Science Association has performed a useful service in 
bringing together additional factual data and a symposium on 
current reform ideas. To anyone familiar with the literature of 
American State governments, there is nothing which is 
especially new or startling either in the findings of the committee 
or in the recommendations. The committee has canvassed such 
basic problems as: representation and apportionment; uni- 
cameralism vs. bicameralism; limitations on legislative sessions; 
legislative procedures and committees; legislative services, such 
as councils, interim committees, and staff facilities; legislative- 
executive relations; party and pressure group influences. 

What appears is a documented record of most of the 
deficiencies in the organization and procedures of American 
State legislatures. The Committee points out that the rural 
areas of many States continue to be over-represented. This rural 
dominance is one reason why the State legislatures have not 
always coped successfully with the problems of an urbanized 
society. Greater emphasis needs to be placed on equal numbers 
of population in each representative district; no gerrymander- 
ing; reapportionment by a special administrative agency to go 
into effect automatically, or in case a legislature fails to act 
promptly. The Committee calls for a re-examination of bi- 
cameralism, a weighing of traditional arguments in the light 
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of facts of actual operations. On balance, the Committee 
favours a single house as a more logical framework at the State 
level, although unicameralism is not regarded as a panacea. 
Similarly, in all major aspects of legislative organization, pro- 
cedure, technical services and facilities, the Committee reviews 
current practices and has thoughtful and carefully supported 
recommendations. 

The Committee has much to say as to how legislative- 
executive relationships can be made more harmonious. 
Suggestions are also made for a more effective and co-ordinated 
functioning of both branches in spite of the separation of 
powers which is dominant among the States, as in the Federal 
Government. The fundamental basis of legislative improve- 
ment appears to lie in the reforms of party politics among the 
States with a view to creating more responsible party govern- 
ment. This lies outside structural devices, except that the Com- 
mittee favours joint legislative policy committees composed of 
recognized legislative party leaders and ranking chairmen of 
committees. 

American State Legislatures is a useful monograph for those 
who wish to understand the functioning of the legislative pro- 
cess in the United States to-day. It brings together much of the 
current analysis of structural and operational problems, and 
points the way to numerous “reforms” which are either taking 
place in various States, or recommended for the future. 


ARTHUR W. BROMAGE. 


Democracy in Alberta: the theory and practice of a 
quasi-party system. By C. B. Macpherson. Toronto 
University Press (London: Cumberlege). 453. 


This is a brilliantly conceived and executed study of a 
western Canadian province’s rejection of the usual type of 
British party government. It will no doubt incite Canadians 
to re-examine the foundations of their party system or systems, 
for the author demonstrates the long-standing and deep- 
rooted antipathy of western farmers for the two great national 
parties that have dominated Canadian politics for eighty years, 
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and as a result of which two other local party machines are 
firmly entrenched in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Professor 
Macpherson is of course primarily concerned with the 
domination of Albertan politics by the Social Credit party, 
the political aspects of which he relates to earlier experience. 
The central portion of the book is devoted to an admirably 
lucid exposition of the Douglas doctrines in their English 
setting and their application in Alberta by Aberhart and 
Manning. It is, however, the eighth and last chapter, “The 
Quasi-party System’’, that gives the volume wider interest and 
in fact makes it of significance for all students of parliamentary 
and democratic government. For whereas the earlier part might 
seem to fit into the standard Canadian concepts of “‘regional- 
ism” and of Social Credit as just one more form of regional 
protest, the author undertakes in the last chapter to fit this 
into an analysis of more general validity, using more 
“European” concepts (as he observes in his preface). He is not 
content to ascribe the peculiar development in the Canadian 
west to the multiple influences of an early tradition of non- 
partisan government, the impact of neighbouring American 
practices, and the special nature of Canadian institutions and 
national party structure; he seeks a single cause and finds it in 
the petit bourgeois character of a community that finds itself in a 
quasi-colonial condition within a maturing capitalist economy. 

Professor Macpherson cannot accept the Social Credit 
régime as proper single-party governance—not because of the 
limitations implicit in a federal system where national parties 
continue to have nominal local existence, but because ‘“‘true”’ 
single-party rule flows from single-class preponderance. 
Farmers are not a class in the Marxist sense; as small 
independent producers in a capitalist world they are part of 


‘that anachronism, the petty bourgeoisie. Yet having a mis- 


taken agrarian self-consciousness, the farmers may be said to 
constitute a quasi-class (though the author does not use this 
term) with the result that they can produce a quasi-one-party 
system. This is more than a matter of terminology, for if it 
be true that in a one-class one-party system no divergence 
between rulers and ruled need exist, it is certainly not the case 
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for a petty bourgeois society, and Professor Macpherson has 
many pertinent comments to make on democratic experiences 
in Alberta. 

But far more important for the general student of democracy 
is a further conclusion. To an economic determinist this 
quasi-party system will appear as an inevitable stage for the 
vestigial category of independent agricultural producers who 
occupy a subordinate position in a capitalist economy. Indeed, 
it is hinted that Canada as a whole is approaching this situation 
(under the continuing Liberal rule) as she becomes an 
appanage of the American economy. If this single determinism 
is accepted, it would be an important consideration for 
students of parliamentary government as they observe political 
developments in those colonial areas—such as the West Indies 
or West Africa—where peasant producers are politically 
dominant but economically dependent on external capitalist 
economies. Needless to say, its acceptance rests on the validity 
of this determinist basis. The pluralistic sceptic will wish to 
have the demonstration amplified by examination of American 
and Australian experience. For if it is shown that comparable 
farming communities have anywhere been kept within the 
bounds of a national two-party system, the explanation of the 
Canadian peculiarity would have to be sought in a distinctive 
social and political setting. 

Every thoughtful reader will be stimulated by this all too 
brief analysis. It is possibly the first serious effort to explain the 
phenomenon of local single-party domination in societies 
where a multi-party system is assumed to exist, and the 
Canadian Social Science Research Council, which sponsored 
the study, is to be congratulated on its choice of investigator. 
H. McD. 


A Continent Decides. By Lord Birdwood. Hale. 21s. net. 
Lord Birdwood has given his readers 300 well-filled pages 
of the contemporary history of India and Pakistan. Any man 
who is so bold as to publish in book form an account of a highly 
controversial period, much of it necessarily incompletely docu- 
mented, must expect to be criticized at certain points; but, 
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whether one agrees with him in every detail or not, the 
reviewer must congratulate him on two notable achievements. 
First, he has made accessible to the British public, in readable 
form, as thorough and carefully documented an account of the 
events of the past seven years in India and Pakistan as one 
could wish for. Secondly, he has almost, if not quite, succeeded 
in the scarcely possible task of appreciating both Indian and 
Pakistani viewpoints in matters of acute and still active con- 
troversy. These are great merits. Indeed, I would beg both 
Indians and Pakistanis to read the book carefully and not be 
put off by things that seem to them unfair or one-sided. On 
such controversial issues as the Radcliffe award, delimiting the 
Punjab frontier in 1947, and the early stages of the Kashmir 
conflict, it would be well for many on both sides to reconsider 
their judgments in the light of Lord Birdwood’s careful and 
unbiassed analysis. 

As may be expected of a man who served for many years in 
India as a soldier, his chapters on military affairs are specially 
valuable. His chapter ‘For the soldier” should certainly not be 
skipped by civilian readers. 

But some criticism must also be offered. First, Lord Bird- 
wood, like others who have lived long in India, tends to take 
for granted more background knowledge than most citizens of 
England possess, so that some of his non-expert readers are 
likely to give up in despair. Then, chapter three, called 
“Bombay Diary”, is quite unworthy of him. It is the kind of 
chapter than any globe-trotter might have written. He writes 
of refugees from Orissa as if Orissa were part of Pakistan, of the 
Chief Minister as Dr. G. D. Kher, of the present owner of the 
Times of India as a man who likes to keep in the background. 
His comments on the prohibition experiment are no more than 
the commonplace club gossip of the city; if he had met social 
workers who know the countryside he might have heard some- 
thing different; at any rate, whatever it was, it would have 
been worth reporting. Superficial impressions of this kind 
detract from what claims to be a serious book. 

Similarly his excellent general account of the 1952 elections 
contains some statements that should hardly have been pub- 
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lished without supporting evidence, of which none is given. 
Thus, “There were frequent brawls outside polling-stations”’, 
and ‘“The Government of the day could, if it chose, smooth its 
own particular path; and undoubtedly it sometimes did so”. 
These things may have happened. I can only say that I have 
talked to several foreign journalists and others who saw the 
elections at close quarters; and all were amazed at the lack of 
any sign of these things. As far as is generally known, there was 
only one serious brawl. If Lord Birdwood knows of others, he 
should give his evidence. 

Lord Birdwood’s book shows the abiding interest a man 
should feel for a land and a people amongst whom most of his 
life has been lived; it also shows a recognition that both India 
and Pakistan are being well served by those who now strive to 
direct their destinies; it shows the author’s sincere desire for the 
well-being of both countries. But it also shows that the world 
he lived in before 1940 has been so largely eclipsed by forces 
which most of his generation failed to recognize or tended to 
minimize that, try as he will, he cannot fully orient himself to 
the new world of political freedom. 

Horace ALEXANDER. 


‘Iraq, 1900 to 1950. A Political, Social and Economic 
History. By S. H. Longrigg. Oxford University Press, 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 35s. 

Although books on the Middle East pour from the press in 

a dozen countries, this is the first comprehensive work to be 

published on the history of any Middle Eastern country from 

the beginning of this century. What makes it still more welcome 
is that it has been written not only by a British historian, but 
by one whose qualifications in high administrative and 
economic service in ‘Iraq, and also as an acknowledged 
authority on its earlier history, could not well be surpassed. To 
praise it without seeming to indulge in superlatives is not easy; 
indeed, almost the only criticism to be brought against it is 
that it is fairly tough reading. Every page is packed with 
detail, often seemingly insignificant, but all contributing to 
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the massive structure in which every aspect of the modern life 
of ‘Iraq, political, economic, cultural and social, is faithfully 
charted, and nothing is discarded as irrelevant to the total 
theme. 

Brigadier Longrigg is more concerned to state the facts 
than to pass judgments. Apart from a telling choice of adjectives 
(“sullen and ungrateful Russians”’, “rancorous intelligentsia”’) 
his tone is level and impartial, and for the most part he pre- 
serves a characteristically English economy of phrase which 
allows (or invites) the intelligent reader to draw his own 
conclusions. On the general subject of Anglo-‘Iraqi relations 
he does not hide his conviction that the part played by Britain 
in building up the ‘Iraqi State was fundamental and beneficent, 
at the same time giving warm recognition to the efforts and 
services of the ‘Iraqis themselves. That it was a less than ideal 
partnership is sadly evident, but he does not admit the faults 
to have been all on one side, and the inept handling of ‘Iraqi 
affairs in London comes in more than once for rebuke, 
directly or by implication. He has a masterly summing up of 
the pros and cons of the Mandate administration, and his 
handling of critical episodes, such as the Assyrian massacre, 
the rising in 1941, and the abortive Portsmouth Treaty of 
1948, are models of precision, balance and vigour. Most 
valuable of all, perhaps, is his concluding survey of the present 
situation in ‘Iraq, in which an encouraging, possibly even 
optimistic, picture of agricultural and industrial development 
is clouded over by the persistence of deep internal discords, 
between Sunnis and Shi’is, Arabs and Kurds, army officers and 
civilian administrators. Finally, politicians of all parties would 
do well to ponder his hint that the problem of the oil companies 
must sooner or later be raised—and answered. 

H. A. R. Gras. 


Russia and the Weimar Republic. By Lionel Kochan. 
Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 253s. 

“It was the nightmare of the peace-makers of Versailles 

that in one form or another Germany might link up with the 

Bolsheviks.”” The same nightmare haunts Western statesmen 
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to-day, and it is fair to add that the statesmen of Moscow have 
been haunted by the corresponding fear that Germany might 
link up with the West. For this reason Dr. Kochan’s study 
cannot easily be read with the same scholarly detachment with 
which it is written. For now, as then, both sides try to win 
Germany’s support and thus help not only to get her on her 
feet, which would be fair enough, but also to fill her with an 
undue sense of power, which may become very dangerous. 

Dr. Kochan develops in much interesting detail how, 
thirty years ago, political, economic and military tendencies 
inter-penetrated in the development of that fundamental 
situation. He gives us an excellent picture of the competing 
forces, both in the Soviet Union and Weimar Germany. There 
were three main links between the two countries: the normal 
diplomatic one, that between the German Communist Party 
and the Comintern, and the most interesting, the military one. 

Ina book on the same subject Professor E. H. Carr has made 
the penetrating comment that “paradoxically the generals 
exercised far less political power in the Germany of Hitler than 
in the supposedly democratic Germany of Stresemann’”’. The 
Parliament of the Weimar Republic never succeeded in exert- 
ing democratic control over the sinister enterprises of General 
Seeckt and his colleagues who initiated the policy of secret 
German re-armament on Russian soil. Even responsible 
ministers were kept in the dark. 

Only the more obvious aspects of foreign policy were venti- 
lated in the House, in the beginning with much sentimental 
oratory, warning the West that distressed Germany might turn 
Bolshevik and assuring Soviet Russia of the community of 
interest between the two out-law countries. It was an interesting 
constellation, recurring in some measure to-day and not always 
understood in this country, that, apart from the Communist 
Party, it was the German Left which looked towards the West, 
while co-operation with Communist Russia was the oppor- 
tunist policy of militarist and industrialist circles on the Right. 
Dr. Kochan seems somewhat to over-emphasize the fact that 
the Berlin Treaty of 1926 found the almost unanimous support 
of the German Parliament, whereas there was considerable 
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opposition against the Locarno Treaty. The former was so 
popular just because it restored to Germany her neutralist 
position which seemed threatened by Locarno, not because the 
majority preferred co-operation with the East to that with the 
West. 

The Soviet-German friendship seemed to break down when 
the Versailles system was nearly destroyed in the early thirties 
and Germany was stirred by Hitlerism. Dr. Kochan ends with 
this break-down. But who can forget that Germany and Russia 
met once more, over the dead body of Poland, as they had met 
so often during the last two centuries? Vestigia terrent. 

RicHARD K. ULLMANN. 


Hitler’s Europe: Survey of International Affairs, 
1939-1946. Edited by Arnold and Veronica M. Toynbee. 


Oxford University Press under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 63s. 


The problem of combining the many sovereignties in 
Europe into one is not essentially different from the problem 
of creating any government anywhere. There has to be, in 
addition to superior force, enough consent to make the use of 
force marginal, and consent derived not merely from reason, 
but from emotions, from sympathy, wonder, admiration, the 
miranda and credenda of power. The Romans understood this 
well enough, as did Napoleon. What outstandingly appears 
in the present instalment of the Chatham House Surveys of the 
war years is that fundamentally the Nazis failed because they 
were incompetent at formulating the great ideas on the basis 
of which European unification may endure. Hitler was unable 
to excite in the conquered peoples anything but loathing for 
his régime, on the grounds of its mismanagement as well as of 
its barbarity. Even his own coadjutors were interested in his 
imperium chiefly as a source of personal gain and remained cold 
to its principles. For these, the ideals of the New Order, were, 
as Clifton Child’s contribution to the volume makes clear, little 
more than opportunist clap-trap designed to meet the political 
needs of the moment. Only the cause of anti-Bolshevism, 
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adopted by the Herrenvolk when their Eastern Front was in 
dissolution, supplied any moral content to the German Empire, 
but by this time its own unspeakable horrors were notorious. 
The legacy of Hitler’s Europe is the bitter scepticism about a 
united Europe, under almost any auspices, in Eastern Europe 
and France to-day, a testimony to the sterility in constructive 
political ideas of imperialist Germany. 

Dr. Toynbee’s introduction to the volume defends its title 
by attaching to Hitler himself full personal responsibility for 
the rise and fall of the Empire. It is a thesis oddly at variance 
with Toynbee’s own philosophy of history; it is hardly sub- 
stantiated by the principal contribution, Mr. Child’s able 
description of the political structure of the New Order, in 
which the Fihrer is a shadowy figure almost as much at the 
mercy of the self-propelling administrative Juggernaut he 
inspired as were its victims. It is a pity that the main skeleton 
of Mr. Child’s analysis of the administrative aspects of the 
Empire, in which the various territories are conveniently 
classified into five distinct groups, has not been adopted for the 
work as a whole, for thus an opportunity of providing the 
volume with a badly needed central focus -has been missed. 
Patricia Harvey, on the economic structure, is clear, admirably 
restrained in her use of source material and revealing even on 
the driest topics; her most important finding, which is a com- 
mentary on the myth of the superior efficiency of totalitarian- 
ism for war, is that the Nazi belief in a “smash and grab” kind 
of war delayed the full mobilization of the Third Reich until as 
late as September, 1943, when Speer was put in charge of war 
production. The remaining sections of the volume, dealing 
with Italy, France, and the smaller occupied countries, and 
with the resistance movements, are of varying quality, but 
rarely rise far above the indigestibility which threatens to 
become the cachet of Chatham House: the narrative of events in 
Italy during the war, for instance, makes arid and pointless 
reading. 

In the early Surveys Dr. Toynbee was able to create an 
unmistakable sense of being in attendance at great events 
which is almost entirely absent from the compilations of the 
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present. These portions and parcels of the dreadful past im- 
peratively demand a more self-assertive and imaginative 
direction. The more is this so now that the distinction between 
intra-national and inter-national affairs of the first Surveys, 
already wilting in the early 1930s, has been entirely swept away 
by the press of world affairs. 


F. S. NorRTHEDGE 


Political Thought. By C. L. Wayper. English Universities 
Press. (The Teach Yourself Books.) 6s. 


The Good Society. A symposium. Conservative Political 
Centre. 2s. 6d. 


A Century’s Changes of Outlook. By Viscount Samuel. 
Cambridge University Press. (Hibbert Centenary Lecture) 
as. 6d. 


Dr. Wayper’s ““Teach Yourself” book introduces the reader 
to the answers given by the great political thinkers to the 
question: ‘“What is the state and why should I obey it?” On 
the whole he makes use of the traditional division between the 
organic and the mechanistic view of the state, though he also 
hints at another classification: the rational-natural school, the 
school stressing will and artifice and that stressing historical 
coherence. He concentrates on individual philosophers such as 
Plato, Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Mill, Rousseau, Hegel, Green 
and Marx. After an introduction to the life and work of each, 
he describes his political theories and assesses their philosophical 
value. All this is interesting and well done. 

But though giving brief outlines of historical connections, 
this book is nothing like a history of political thought. The 
beginner for whom it is supposed to be written learns little or 
nothing about Macchiavelli, Burke, or Kelsen, not to mention 
the mediaeval and Reformation theories of Church, State, and 
subject. This is the more regrettable since two large chapters 
are given to Lenin and Stalin who are at best third-class 
thinkers. Here the author seems to be less concerned to teach 
than to convert by a brilliant piece of criticism. 
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Altogether this good little book misses much of its own pur- 
pose. For beginners it presupposes too high a standard of 
general knowledge. It often moves in an impossible syntax, 
sometimes separating subject and predicate by well over a 
hundred words. The Index is unreliable and the table of 
Contents far too short: it should include the sub-titles used in 
the text. All these points could be easily improved in a second 
edition. 

A contemporary example of political thinking is the sym- 
posium The Good Society. Most of the seven lectures endeavour 
to express aspects of conservatism as a philosophy rather than 
as a party programme; but partisanship is not altogether 
avoided. It would be easy to show that many achievements of 
the past, of which Mr. G. Kitson Clark is so proud in “The 
Historical Basis of Conservatism’’, were attained against and 
not by Tory efforts. One could prove this from Mr. T. E. 
Utley’s lecture on “The State and the Individual’’, which is in 
many ways a Conservative supplement to Dr. Wayper’s book. 
Mr. M. MacLagan, dealing with “Constitutional Progress”, 
warns against “‘repealism”’ (the tendency to repeal measures 
accepted by a previous Parliament) and calls for increased 
freedom of opinion for Members. One can recommend the 
booklet to groups other than Conservatives. 

Viscount Samuel’s Lecture on the Hibbert Centenary 
expounds, with his habitual lucidity, the changes both for good 
and ill since the first meeting of the Hibbert Trust in 1853. The 
youthful optimism of this venerable and deeply religious man 
is overwhelming. For instance, when he calls the United 
Nations Charter “‘the most august document in the annals of 
mankind’’, one’s second thought is that he is probably right. 

RicHARD K. ULLMANN. 
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The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in a future 
issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list or reviewed on 
pages 440-458 can be ordered through the Hansard Society. 


CaLvocorgess!, PETER, assisted by KOnsTANZE Isepp. Survey of International 
Affairs, 1951. Oxford University Press under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 45s. 


DuveRGER, Maurice. Political Parties. Methuen. 30s. 


ForxoscH, Morris D. (Editor). The Political Philosophy of Arnold Brecht. 
New York: New School for Social Research. 


Keever, Mary Frear. The Long Parliament, 1640-1641: a biographical 
rod of its Members. Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 
.00. 


NewsaM, Sir FRANK. The Home Office. Allen & Unwin. (The “New 
Whitehall” Series.) 15s. 


Tuomas, S. B. Government and Administration in Communist China. New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. $2.50 
(mineographed). 


RECENT BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


All British Government publications, including Hansard for the House 
of Lords and House of Commons (daily parts, weekly edition, or bound 
volumes) can be ordered through the Hansard Society. 

British Civil Service, 1854-1954. By Wyn Griffith. 1s. 

British Honduras, Report of an Enquiry. Cmd. 9139. 18. 3d. 

Delegated Legislation, Report from the Select Committee. H.C. 310. 1s. 6d. 
Geneva Conference, Documents. Cmd. 9186. 5s. 

Gold Coast, Proposals for Constitutional Reform. Col. No. 302. 6d. 


House of Commons Accommodation, Report from the Select Committee. H.C. 184. 
7s. 6d. 


House of Lords Procedure, Report by Select Committee. (H.L. 74). 1s. gd. 


Kenya, Report by the Parliamentary Delegation. Cmd. 9081. gd. Proposals for 
the Reconstruction of the Government. Cmd. 9103. 3d. 

Members’ Expenses, Report from the Select Committee. H.C. 72. 5s. 

Nigerian Constitution, Report by the Resumed Conference. Cmd. 9059. 2s. 6d. 

Overseas ge Services, Summary of the Report of the Committee. Cmd. 
9138. 1s. gd. 

Privileges, Report from the Committee. H.C. 31. 3d. 

Sudan Electoral Commission, Report. Cmd. 9058. 1s. 6d. 

Uganda Protectorate, withdrawal of recognition from Kabaka. Cmd. 9028. 1s. 6d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS IN GERMANY 


Dear Sir, 

It is rather surprising that Dr. Adenauer in his article in 
Parliamentary Affairs has omitted one important intermediary 
stage in the development of parliamentary institutions in 
Germany; the period of the Bi-Zonal Economic Council 
which, together with its allied agencies, had the function to 
legislate for and to administer the economic affairs of the 
combined Anglo-American occupation zones. 

The Bi-Zonal Economic Council was created by two 
identical Military Government ordinances issued simul- 
taneously on the 14th June, 1947, by the British and American 
authorities in Germany. The Council was to consist of fifty- 
four members, i.e., one member for every 750,000 of the 
population. Its members were selected by the six Land 
Parliaments of the two occupation zones and the two free 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen; the members were selected in 
proportion to the prevailing political opinion in that area as 
shown in the most recent Landtag elections. There were 
twenty-one members belonging to the Christian Democratic 
Union and its Bavarian counterpart, twenty Social Democrats, 
five Liberal Democrats and a few others. With a certain 
amount of pomp in Frankfurt, the streets be-flagged in black, 
red and gold, the Council had its first meeting on the 5th July, 
1947, and soon got busy with its actual work. Whilst it is true 
that the function and scope of this first parliamentary insti- 
tution covering more than one German Land was limited to 
economic affairs and each law subjected to the approval of 
Military Government, they soon got used to the business of 
legislation in proper parliamentary fashion. It became 
apparent, however, that the organization suffered from certain 
teething troubles, some of its functions were ill-defined and the 
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number of members (fifty-four) was inadequate to serve on the 
many parliamentary sub-committees. 

In consultation with the six Land Prime Ministers the two 
Military Governments agreed to stream-line the organization 
and in January, 1948, its membership was doubled to 108 
and a proper Upper House was formed which consisted of 
sixteen members, two members nominated by each Land 
Government. The Upper House, under the name of Landerrat, 
was entitled to initiate and veto legislation. The new enlarged 
Economic Council had wider powers, it could set up its own 
budget out of Income Tax receipts and it was in full control of 
Customs and Excises; it also could deal with Civil Service 
matters. 

While the next stage in Germany’s parliamentary develop- 
ment took place (the setting up of the Parliamentary Council 
which Dr. Adenauer describes in his article) the Economic 
Council was still kept busy and came to an end only on the 
2ist September, 1949, with the end of Military Government. 
It promulgated in all 108 Laws covering a wide field of subject 
matter. More could be said about this period, in particular of 
the important formation of embryo ministries, but this goes 
beyond parliamentary affairs proper. 

Yours sincerely, 
WALTER FLIEss. 
33 Green Lane, 
London, N.W.4. 


14th July, 1954. . 


THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Dear Sir, 

Mr. Denis Healey’s review of my book, The Foreign Policy 
of the British Labour Government: 1945-51, demonstrates two 
points: 

1. That he is irritated with the United States and 

Americans. 

2. That this irritation has reached such proportions 
as to confirm his provincialism, casually mentioned in my 
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book. He may not have a closed mind but he manfully 

spares himself any liberalizing temptations by refusing to 

read a book such as mine which is critical of the Labour 

Party but, I maintain, sympathetic with it in the dilemmas, 

in part of jts own making, which confronted Britain in the 

post-war world. 

This second conclusion is forced on me by a review which 
gives no account of the book’s content apart from some 
chapter headings. These are described as portentous in a trans- 
Atlantic way. This may be a matter of taste but Mr. Healey 
seems to be incapable of appreciating the drama and sig- 
nificance of recent events. 

The performance of the reviewer and not his hostility is 
the source of my astonishment. In view of Mr. Healey’s 
former position at Transport House, hostile criticism was to 
be expected. 

This is a brief and inadequate rejoiner. A detailed reply 
and justice would require, I fear, more space than editorial 
courtesy will allow. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. A. Firzsimons. 


Committee on International Relations, 
University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
16th July, 1954. 


Denis Healey comments: 

Well, well! Mr. Fitzsimons’ imagination is as vivid as 
his temper, His first point, that I am prejudiced against 
Americans, will startle my enemies as much as it will amuse 
my friends, As for his second point, that I have not read his 
book—this really does add insult to injury! But like his 
other personal amenitics it does not answer the criticisms 
I made of a book whose elaboration fails to excuse its 
defects of understanding. 
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Fly 


to all six continents 


EUROPE °* ASIA * AUSTRALIA * AFRICA 


SOUTH AMERICA * NORTH AMERICA 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., 

Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 ( yo ng 5 Regent 
Street, W.1 6 6611) or offices in Gi 
Birmingham and Liver; 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS, S.A.A. AND TEAL 
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THE GUARDIAN 


English language periodicals 
Published in Burma 


THE MONTHLY journal deals with the social, cultural and poli- 
tical life of S.E. Asia. 
The only journal of its kind in Burma. 
Single copies 1s, 6d. Yearly 12s. Post free. 


THE DAILY newspaper — independent — first with the news. 
Single copies 2d. Monthly gs. Post free. 


ENQUIRIES GUARDIAN LTD. 
55 BARR STREET, (P.O. BOX 1522), 
RANGOON, 


“‘GUARDIAN’’, RANGOON. 


CIVILIZATIONS 


160 page english-french quarterly 


Summary of No. 2 of 1954 
Methods used in the study of societies and civilizations 
Marion J. Levy - Clyde Kluckhorn - Manuel Gamio - Beatrice Wyatt 


Documents 
Crime, Punishment and Correction in South Africa. - Henri Ph. Junod 
The legal condition of the Indians in Brazil and Colombia 
th International West African Conference 
Ti Institute of Higher Education at Dahar. - J. Chabas 
Annual economic surveys 


in English: French Union: R. Pons: S; M. Cordero Torres 
anu Beigian Congo: Fernand Bézy and ep re Ceylon: B. B. Das 


in French: British Commonwealth and Empire: H Swanzy - India: Janki 
Nath Bhat - Siam: James C. Ingram wi 


A journal invaluable to all who have to keep themselves informed of the interac- 
tion of civilizations and of the lems arising in numerous countries out of the 
penetration of modern techniques. 
Editor: 
‘THe INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DIFFERING CIVILIZATIONS, 
11, Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels, Belgium 
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A good address 
for your 


valuables 


Phim your jewellery or important documents 
ina Lloyds Bank Private Safe Deposit and you will be 
giving them double protection. The private safe, under 
your personal control, is guarded from fire and theft 
by the solid security of the Bank’s strongroom. 

The complete privacy and extra protection of this 
invaluable service can be yours even if you are not a 
customer of Lloyds Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


PRIVATE SAFE DEPOSITS 


are available at 12 of the Bank’s London Offices and at 18 Branches in cities 
and towns throughout England. The address of your nearest Lloyds Bank 
Private Safe Deposit may be obtained from any branch. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
RURAL BANK BUILDING, 34 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 
is an educational and research organisation, founded in 1932, 
to encourage and assist in the scientific approach to the 
political, economic and social problems in Australia. 


It has published a number of books on subjects of national 
importance which provide an objective and authoritative 


approach to the following subjects: 
Australia’s Post War Economy 7/6 
Federalism in Australia 12/6 
Australian Production at the Crossroads 12/6 
Australia and The Migrant 12/6 
Taxation Policy 7/6 


The Institute’s regular publication is the “Australian 
Quarterly” which publishes articles of a high standard on 
social, economic, political and cultural subjects in Australia. 
The journal has achieved a very high standing in public 
iq estimation abroad as well as throughout Australia, and the 


annual subscription is 16/-. 


FOR INFORMATIVE ARTICLES AND COMMENT 
ON FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS 
(Main Series, price 1/6) 
AND SIMPLE MONOGRAPHS ON VARIOUS LANDS 
(Popular Series, price 8d.) 
read 


THE 
BRITISH SURVEY 
published monthly by 


The British Society for International Understanding, Dept. H.S., 
Benjamin Franklin House, 36 Craven Street, 
London, W.C. 2 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND SPECIMEN COPY 


— _ 


INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ABSTRACTS 


Published quarterly by the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


A bilingual quarterly (English-French), 
publishes abstracts of articles from major 
political science journals. Provides a valu- 
able medium for the diffusion of in- 
formation on an international level. 
Prepared by the “International Political 
Science Association” and the “Inter- 
national Studies Conference” 


Annual Rate: 27s. 6d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, P.O. BOX 669, LONDON, $.E.1 


FOREST CREATURES FLEE in terror from the holocaust of fire. 
A hundred miles away towns taste the burning, the sun is over- 
cast, smoke constricts the throat. Fire, which brings blackened 
desolation, could starve the world of newsprint. Over the 7,000,000 
acres of Bowaters’ timber limits in the Canadian Province of 
Newfoundland such fire is guarded against by endless vigilance, 
war is constantly waged against pests and parasites, afforestation is 
carefully planned. This is the Bowater guarantee for never-ending 
supplies of pulpwood for their mills at Corner Brook, one of the 
largest integrated pulp and paper mills in the world. 

From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in Europe and 

North ica comes n int for the and 

journals of the world; — i 


printing papers for magazines 


of THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
Great Britain United States of America 
Canada Australia South Africa Republicof Ireland Norway Swedes 
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BOOKS ABOUT 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


Our Parliament by Strathearn Gordon. A popular illustrated account 
of the Westminster Parliament. Fourth edition. 15s. 


‘Nowhere is there, in short compass, such a lucid, accurate and authoritative 
statement of the origins and development of Parliament.’—Sunday Times. 


The Future of the House of Lords. A symposium edited by Sydney D. 
Bailey. Contributors include the Archbishop of York, Lord pion, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P., and the Hon. 
Sir Albert Napier. 1os. 6d. 


‘The general reader who wishes to be fully informed about the House of Lords and 
to have an intelligent statement of the continuing debate about its future will find in 
these 170 pages all he needs to know.’—The Times. 


The British Party System. A symposium edited by Sydney D. Bailey. 

Contributors include Sir Ernest Barker, Professor G. D. H. Cole, Dingle 

Foot, Sir Charles Petrie, Kenneth Pickthorn, M.P., the Rt. Hon. Sir 

Henry Slessor, D. C. Somervell, and Francis Williams. Second a 
12s. 

‘It is... one of the merits of the book that it excites interest in many problems and 


encourages further exploration. This is adult education at the highest level.’— 
Western Political Quarterly. 


*,...an admirable collection of eepes ... a good bibliography by the editor, Sydney 
D. y= who is to be con; ated on the production of this book . . . contains 
several first-class papers and is as a whole an invaluable handbook.’—ZJnternational 
airs. 
Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth. A symposium 
edited by Sydney D. Bailey. Introduction by Professor Alexander Brady. 
Contributors include Sir Ernest Barker, Sir Charles Collins, the Hon. 
G. V. Mavalankar, the Rt. Hon, Walter Nash, His Excellency Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, and Sir Alfred Zimmern. ros. 6d. 
‘,.. contains a great number of stimulating ideas on the nature of the Commonwealth 
and of parliamentary government.... The general editor of the symposium is 
Mr. Sydney D. Bailey, ae Dap 9 ganins for enlisting the services of the best con- 
temporary thinkers.’—Jn ional Journal. 
Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia. A survey of develop- 
ments in Burma, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan, 1947-52. By Sydney D. 
Bailey. Foreword by W. L. Holland. (Issued in co-operation with the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.) 9s. 
‘Mr. Bailey writes with knowledge and... has displayed skill in avoiding super- 
ficialities, and even where restriction of space compels him to generalize, he has 
exercised discrimination and judgement.’—Jnternational Affairs. 


Problems of Parliamentary Government in Colonies. A report 

prepared by the Hansard Society on some of the problems involved in 

developing parliamentary institutions in colonial territories. 12s. 
‘This admirable little book . . . [noted for] the lucidity of its style. . . . The authors 
have said the things that need constantly to be borne in mind, and have found words 
in which to say them which are a model of restraint. . . . Admirably set out and 
amounts to a complete skeleton plan for further research. . . . Selected bibliographies 
greatly add to the value.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 
‘The best simple statement of the most urgent colonial question of our time. It 
deserves to be read because it is readable—the language plain and clear; the argument 
admirable in point and balance.’—Yournal of African Administration. 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY, 39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.1 
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NEGOTIATING 
WITH THE 
RUSSIANS 


by eleven distinguished Americans: 
Maj. Gen. John R. Deane E. F. Penrose 
John N. Hazard Mark Ethridge 
Sidney S. Alderman C. E. Black 
Raymond F. Mikesell Maj. Gen. Frederick Osborn 
George H. Blakeslee Ernest J. Simmons 

Philip E. Mosely 

who have had actual experience in trying to reach 
agreement with the Russians on such subjects as 
military assistance, the Nuremberg Trial Agreements, 
the Far Eastern Commission, refugees and displaced 


persons, the Balkans, atomic energy, and three other 
important matters. 


$3.50 


obtainable in sterling from 
N. V. Martinus NijHorr, LANGE VoorHOUT 9, 
*s GRAVENHAGE 
published by 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Country Gentlemen in Parliament 


The country gentlemen in the late eighteenth 
century had “a conception of Parliamentary 
duties radically different from our own: such 
Members did not deem it a function of Parlia- 
ment to provide a Government -—the Govern- 
ment to them was the King’s. Their duty was to 
support it as long as they honestly could, while 
judging of questions that came before them with 
the impartiality of a jury.” “Independent and 
unconnected,” they owed suit to no particular 
leader or party. In the October issue of HISTORY 
TODAY, Sir Lewis Namier examines the Parlia- 
mentary groupings of the country gentlemen, 
and their reactions to the movements of public 
opinion, during the years between Chatham’s as- 
cendancy and the American Revolutionary War. 

This article is an example of the kind of 
authoritative and readable study that appear 
every month in 


History 


TODAY 


Edited by Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge, HISTORY 
TODAY deals with every aspect of the activities of the 
human race, endeavouring to interpret the significance of 
past events in the light of today’s experience. 

Obtainable by subscription from The Publisher, price 
335. p.a. post free: HISTORY TODAY, 72 Coleman St., 
London, W.C.2. Specimen copies will be gladly sent 

upon request. 


EUROPA-ARCHIV 


EpiTeD by WILHELM CoRNIDES 
in co-operation with the Institute for European Politics 
and Economics, Frankfurt am Main 
(Published in German) 
The fortnightly EUROPA-ARCHIV is a periodical 
devoted to back-ground-studies and documentation of 
European developments in the political, economic and 
intellectual field. It has been widely noted as an 
unbiased source of information. Special attention is 
given to the publication of significant speeches, texts and 
Press-quotations. 
Specimen copies of EUROPA-ARCHIV will be 
forwarded on application to 


EUROPAISCHER AUSTAUSCHDIENST 
FRANKFURT / MAIN, GERMANY 
MYLIUSSTRASSE 20 


To keep abreast of current trends in National 


and International affairs read 

Recent contributions include:— 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE se ee M. Philips Price, M.P. 
THE NEW COURSE IN FRANCE eae ene ... W.L. Middleton 
ISRAEL AND ~—~E.L. Mallalieu, M.P. 
THE GENEVA CONFERENCE... Gerald Bailey 
CHINAAND THE FAREAST ... ... E.M. Gull 
THE CYPRUS CHALLENGE ‘Thomas Anthem 
NEW TRENDS IN IRISH POLITICS ... Florence O’Donoghue 
TROUBLE IN BRITISH HONDURAS ae Leo Silberman 
DEMOCRACY IN TURKEY ... K.M. Smogorzewski 
THE SOVIET WELFARE STATE... Ernest Bock 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN THE SUDAN _ ... John Hyslop 
LIFE AND LABOUR IN POST-WAR JAPAN ene Kazuo Okochi 


Monthly 3/6d. Annual subscription £2. 5. 0 


TRIAL OFFER—Send 10/- for next 4 issues (Post free) to the 

Publisher, The Contemporary Review, 46/47 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


THE 


JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


A Quarterly Review of Political Science 
has published these significant articles in recent 
issues: 


WuHaT FOLLOWS THE ARMS RACE D. F.. Fleming 
SENATOR TAFT AND AMERICAN SECURITY 
Vernon Van Dyke and Edward Lane Davis 
THE ORIGINS OF JAPANESE SOCIALIST TRADITION 
Hyman Kublin 
FABIAN SOCIALISM: SOME ASPECTS OF THEORY 
AND PRACTICE Gordon K. Lewis 
NEGRO EDUCATION AND THE EQUAL PROTECTION 
| OF THE LAWS E. H. Hobbs 
ParTy CONTROLS IN THE SOVIET ARMY 
~ Zbigniew Brzezinski 
THE INDEX OF POLITICAL PREDISPOSITION IN 
THE 1948 ELECTION Morris Janowitz and 
Warren E. Miller 


Published by the 
SOUTHERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
in cooperation with 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Annual Subscription $4.00 
(Outside continental U.S. $4.50) 


Please address all subscription correspondence to: 
Office of the Managing Editor 
204 Peabody Hall 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Ready September 


AN ESSAY ON RACIAL TENSION | : 
By PHILIP Mason | 


The Director of Studies on Race Relations at Chatham House 
discusses the reasons for racial tension, examining the areas in 
which it occurs, the factors which accompany it, the effect of 
history, climate, and diet, the findings of biology and psych- | 3 
ology, etc. : 


Crown 8vo. ix, 149 pp. 


Price 8s. 6d. net 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 


What every reader ought to know 


Every serious reader should know about the British National Biblio- 
graphy. Week by week it records all the new British books and pam- 
phlets, and the new editions, in an order which shows at a glance 
what is available on any subject which interests you. Nothing escapes 
it—and if you consult it regularly nothing will escape you. The cloth- 
bound Annual Volume, the last of four Cumulations, records and 
classifies the entire output of British publishers 
for the year. Where to find it ? In public libra- 
ries, in university and special libraries, and in 
many important bookshops. Ask to see it. 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Weekly Lists. Quarterly Cumulations. 
Annual Volumes. 
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The 
WESTERN POLITiI 
QUARTERLY 


A national professional journa! 
published im March, June; September, Decem 
by the University of Utah 
Approximately 900 pages. $4.00 per volume ($5.0 


Some leading articles of recent date are: 
What Ails the Anti-Communist Coalition? James? 
Central Africa's First Federal Blettion: Rackgroun: 
and Issues Eugene P. 
The Suspension of the Constitution of British Gyjans 
Inter-Party Cooperation fer 1932 Constit: 
Philip ! 
Stalinism an@¢he Pattern of Colonial 
Roy 
Recent Trends Soviet Agricuitare Car! Séhineid: 


oy D 


Left-Wing Trade Usionism : The Matrix of Comm 
Power im daseph G. La Pai: 4 
Neutralism. and ‘Neutrality in Scandinavia 
William 22: 
The Meaning of Barresisme George F 
Political Scienee and the Study of Groups 
Phillip Rony, 
The Dockery4Cockrell Commission, 
Car 
Some Contributions of Harold ickes 
The Conservation Movyement—Past and Present 
G ant i 
The Developmesit of Urban Planning in Americe 


Send orders to F. B. Schick, Editor 
THE WESTERN POLITICAL 
University of Utah 


Lake Uich, US. A. 
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THE CHISWICK PRESS, SOUTHGATE, 
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